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Coggin: A Novel. By Ernest Oldmeadow. 7/6 
Responsibility: A Novel. By James E. Agate. 7/- 
Tales of a Cruel Country. By Gerald Cumberland. 7/- 
Evander. By Eden Phillpotts. 6/- 
The Broken Laugh: A Novel. By Meg Villars. 7/- 
Crabtree House: A Novel. By Howel Evans. 7/- 
My Rest Cure. By George Robey. Illustrated by John Hassall. 6/- 
The Loom of Youth: A Novel. By Alec. Waugh. 





Ireland a Nation. By Robert Lynd. 7/6 
A Younger Son: Memories. By G. A. B. Dewar, 12/6 
Some Soldier Poets. By T. Sturge Moore. 7/6 
John Porter of Kingsclere: An Autobiography. Edited by Edward Moorhouse. 31/6 
‘My Kingdom for a Horse!’ By William Allison. 21/- 
Village Libraries: A Guide to their Formation and Upkeep. By A. Sayle. 5/- 
Rosalys and other Poems. By Gerald Cumberland. 3/6 
Songs from a Ulster Valley. By Herbert Moore Pim. 3/6 
Books and their Writers. By S. P. B. Mais. 7/6 
Writers of Three Centuries. By Claude Williamson. 7/6 
The Case for Liberty. By E. S. P. Haynes. 6/- 
Clemenceau: The Man and His Time. By H. M. Hyndman. 
The Whole Armour of Man. By C. W. Saleeby. 7/6 
Set Down in Malice. By Gerald Cumberland. 8/6. 
Prostitution in Europe. By Abraham Flexner. 6/- 
From Mud to Mufti. By Bruce Bairnsfather. Illustrated. 6/- 
Human Life and How it may be Prolonged. By Colonel F. F. MacCabe, M.D. 6/- 
Man’s Survival After Death. By the Rev. C. L. Tweedale. 10/6 
An English Course for Schools. By S. P. B. Mais. 6/- 
The English Public School: A Symposium. 5/- 
A Shropshire Lad- By A. E. Housman. 1/6, 2-, & 3/6. 


The Indian Fairy Book- 7/6 
The Spanish Fairy Book. 7/6 
The Romance of Aircraft. 10/6 


All the above prices are Net 
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Appointments Vacant 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS. 


UNIOR LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS 
J required to commence duties not later than January 10, 
1920. Candidates should be Honours Graduates in Physics. 
Salary {250 per annum. 
Full particulars and forms of application, which must be returned 
by December 8, may be obtained upon application to 
J. E. SHIMELD, 
Registrar. 








UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


HE UNIVERSITY invites APPLICATIONS for the following 
APPOINTMENTS :— 
Lecturer in Geography. 


a ,, Mathematics. 
Assistant Lecturer in Education. 
os oe English. 


» - History. 
Further particulars from the REGISTRAR, to whom applicatioa 
should be made on or before November 29. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF HALIFAX EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL—BOYS. 
Head Master: J. G. GREENHALGH, M.A., B.Sc. 


ANTED IN JANUARY. 
(1) Form Master for General Subjects. 


2) Modérn Languages Master. 
Degree essential (Honours for No. 2). Salary according to scale. 
£170 to £300 plus £45 war allowance, pending revision of scale. 
Previous experience in Secondary Schools accepted in fixing initial 
salary. 

Forms of application and scales of salary may be obtained from 
the undersigned, to whom applications must be sent not later than 
November 22. 

W. H. OSTLER, 
Secretary. 
Education Offices, West House, Halifax. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


NATIONAI MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART: 

VACANCY exists for an ASSISTANT in the Irish Antiquities 
A Section of the Museum. Applications for nomination to 
compete at a limited examination for this post should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, from whom forms of 
application and further particulars can be obtained. The latest 
date for receiving applications is November 29. 





TOTTENHAM PUBLIC LIBRARIES COMMITTEE. 


SENIOR ASSISTANT. 


PPLICATIONS are invited by the Public Libraries Committee 

for the POST of SENIOR ASSISTANT in their Public 

Libraries at a salary of {100 per annum, plus the relative war bonus 
on the Civil Service Scale under Award No. 84. 

Preference will be given to ex-Service men possessing the necessary 
qualifications, and who have had practical library experience, 
including classification and cataloguing. 

Applications, together with copies of three recent testimonials 
(which will not be returned), must be sent to me not later than 
noon on Tuesday, November 25, 1919. Envelopes to be endorsed 
‘‘ Library Assistant ’’ in the top left hand corner. 

REGINALD C. GRAVES, LL.B., 
Clerk and Solicitor of the Committee. 
November 4, 1919. 
Town Hall, Tottenham, N.15. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
REGENT’s Park, N.W.1. 


Ts COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for the POST of 
DEMONSTRATOR in the Department of Inorganic 
Chemistry, vacant from January, 1920. 
Candidates must have taken an Honours Degree or its equivalent 
in Chemistry. 
Applications must be sent in by Saturday, November 29. 
Further information can be obtained from THE SECRETARY, 
Bedford College, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 
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Appointments Vacant 


SUNDERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress: Miss M. E. Boon, M.A.. 





ANTED in January, a SCIENCE MISTRESS (Chemist 
and Physics, Mathematics subsidiary). An Tenens 
Degree, and good Secondary School experience desirable. Sala: : 
according to Grade II. Scale, £170, rising by £10 increments to (300 
Not more than ten years’ approved previous experience < 
allowed for in initial salary. Suitable Grade II. Mistresses 
promoted to Grade III; maximum £360. 
Application forms obtamable on sending stamped addressed 
envelope to the undersigned, to whom they should be returne 
quickly as possible. 


may be 
may be 


d as 


HERBERT REED, 
Chief Education Officer. 


Education Offices, 15, John Street, Sunderland, November 7, 1919 





EGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, 
PPLICATIONS are invited for POSTS for ASSISTANT 
MASTERS to teach ENGLISH in Egyptian Government 
Secondary Schools. 

Applicants should possess a Degree in Honours of a British 
University or its equivalent, and should have had experience in 
Secondary Schools. A Diploma in Teaching would be a recom. 
mendation. 

Initial salary £442 a year, on pensionable staff, with temporary 
war bonus of £16 a month. Allowance for journey to Egypt. 
Applicants would be required to enter on their duties in 
January, 1920. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained 
from G. Ettiot, Esg., Egyptian Educational Mission, 28, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. 





WANDSWORTH TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


EQUIRED, in January if possiblee MASTER with specia 
qualifications and experience in teaching History. 
Commencing salary £225 to £315 according to experience, rising 
to £440. 
Application on forms to be obtained from the Honorary 
PRINCIPAL, Technical Institute, Wandsworth, S.W. 18, returnable 
not later than Monday, December 8. 





WARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
POST AS LIBRARIAN. 


A teeta are invited for the POST of LIBRARIAN 

of the Carnegie Rural Library about to be started in Warwick- 
shire. Salary £300. Women may apply. Duties to commence 
on April 1, 1920.—Further particulars and form of application can 
be obtained from the DirREcTOR oF EpucaTion, Education Office, 
Warwick. 





Sales by Auction 





THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY of the LATE SIR FRANK 
CRISP, BART. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
ILL SELL, by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Monday, November 17, and 
Three Following Days, at one o'clock precisely, 

The EXTENSIVE and INTERESTING LIBRARY, 
the Property of the iate Sir Frank Crisp, Bart., of Friar Park, 
Henley-on-Thames, including a large number of Herbals, and 
Books on Agriculture, Botany, Flowers, Gardens, and Sundials ; 
works on Natural History and Ornithology ; Alpine Books, Topo- 
graphical Works, and Books on Travel; a collection of Emblem 
Books; and works on Archeology, the Fine Arts, Bibliography, 
and Palexography; Books on Astrology and Magic; Scientific 
Works on Mathematics, Microscopy, and Optics; Publications of 
Learned Societies, etc. 

May be viewed Two Days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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RUDYARD _ KIPLING. LORD FISHER 


KIPLING" MEMORIES 


KIPLING’S 

VERSE 
By LORD FISHER 
Super Royal 8vo. Bound in Cloth. 


INCLUSIVE EDITION (885-1918 
iilustrated. Price £1 1s, net, 











Hodder 


and 


Stoughton’s 
Books 












IN THREE MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES. 
Over 1,000 pages. Price £3 3s. net. 





“Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has given us a classic.”’—Sir W. RoBEeRTSON NICOLL. 


THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


Vol. I., 1914; Vol. II., 1915; Vol. III., 1916; Vol. [V., 1917; Vol. V., January-July, 1918; Vol. VI., July-November, 1918. Each 
volume complete in itself, with Maps, Plans and Diagrams. 
Conan Doyle’s Great Work must be the standard history for many years to come and its permanent place in every library is already assured. Each, 7/6 net 


ge) 
THE BRITISH CAMPAIGNS IN THE NEARER EAST AND IN AFRICA AND 


THE PACIFIC Edmund Dane 
Vol. I., “The Days of Adversity ’’; Vol. II., “The Tide of Victory’’; Vol. III., “‘ The Campaigns in Africa and the Pacific.’’ 
These volumes, with Sir Arthur Conan Dovle’s “‘ British Campaign in France and Flanders,” form a complete Military History of the War. Each, 7/6 net 


IN THE SIDE SHOWS: Observations of a Flyer on Five Fronts 
Captain Wedgwood Benn, D.S.O. D.FC. MP. 


The unmistakable opinions of the brilliant soldier, airman, and politician. Captain Wedgwood Benn served on six fronts, on land, at sea, and in the air. 
“Captain Benn, it is safe to say, had a wider experience of the war than any other member of Parliament, and an infinitely wider one than any other Minister.”’— 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. {2/- net 


TANKS, 1914-1918: The Log Book of a Pioneer 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Albert Stern, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


The secret of the Tanks. The first complete history of their invention and their activities—an entertaining and a surprising story. 12/- net 
SALONIKA AND AFTER H. Collinson Owen 


“Those who had to serve in Macedonia—that awful country of mountains and mosquitoes, mud and malaria—will delight in this book ; and thcse to whcm the place 
was only a name will learn perhaps with astonishment how great were the trials and how magnificent the achievements of the neglected British Salcnika Ferce.”— 



































EvENING STANDARD. Illustrated. 10/6 net 
THE PARAVANE ADVENTURE L. Cope Corntord 
The first detailed account of one of the most wonderful inventions of the war—an exciting as well as a true story Illustrated. 7/6 net 





THE VANISHED POMPS OF YESTERDAY: Being the Reminiscences of a 
British Diplomat Anonymous 


“Who is the British diplomat whose reminiscences under the title of ‘‘The Vanished Pomps of Yesterday ’’ make such fascinating reading and provide such a budget 
of good stories. There will be much speculation about this anonymous member of the Diplomatic Service, whose memories range, if not frcm China to Peru, frcm Japan 
to Paraquay. He saw—from the inside—history being made in Berlin and Vienna and Petrograd. He saw everything—and has fergotten nothing.”—EvENING 














STANDARD. 12/- net 
PARIS SEES IT THROUGH H. Pearl Adam 
A most interesting day-to-day record of life and events in the French capital, from the Declaration of War to the Signing of Peace. Illustrated. {5/j- net 





THE BOOK OF a NATURALIST Author of THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA W. H. Hudson 


A book that is in truth the heart of one of Nature’s most devoted disciples and lovers. Mr. Hudson writes with affection and beauty for those who love life ar d its we nde Ts. 
“This book transitorily illumines and revivifies for us a world to which we are habitually strangers. We recover a foregone and secret understanding. Nature is no 
longer ‘something outside ourselves and interesting only to men of curious minds.’ ”’—TImEs. 12/- ne, 


THE VITAL MESSAGE A Companion Volume to THE NEW REVELATION Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s companion volume to his famous book, ‘‘ The New Revelation.” : 
‘ Nothing that Sir A. Conan Doyle writes on the subject is without interest, and there should be an earnest and inquiring public for his latest contrituticn tcwards a 

















solution of the great mystery that surrounds us. . . . His ‘New Revelation’ was his confession of faith. ‘The Vital Message’ seeks to show our future relaticns 
with the Unseen World.”—Datry Curonicce. 5/- net 
AN IRISHMAN LOOKS AT HIS WORLD Author of THE SEARCH PARTY Ceorge A, Birmingham 
In which the witty Irish author of ‘‘ Spanish Gold” and ‘General John Regan” explains the present condition of Ireland. 6/- net 





THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE LEAGUE Lord Eustace Percy 
An important work discussing the future of the League and emphasising the fact that it must depend on the development of British and American policy during the next 
few years. /- net 
THE UNDER DOG Author of IN THE NORTHERN MISTS M. T. Hainsselin 
The famous Naval Author talks about Shore-going Matters, such as the Good Old Days, Labour Unrest, the Millennium, and Education, on the well-kncewn principle 
that the looker-on sees most of the game. 6/- ney 
REMINISCENCES OF THREE CAMPAIGNS Sir Alexander Ogston, K.C.V.O. 


A popular and most interesting account of Sir Alexander Ogston’s experiences in the Suakin Expedition, the South African War and the Great War. ‘‘ There is not 























a dull page in the book.”’-—Trutn. 16/- net 
THE SUPERHUMAN ANTAGONISTS Sir William Watson 
“Sir William Watson has crowned his immortal work with ‘The Superhuman Antagonists.’’’—Sir William Robertson Nicoll. ‘ Interesting to read from the first line 
to the last.”--Tue Times. ‘‘A very fine and stirring poem.’’—-WeESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 6/- net 





FOR REMEMBRANCE: Soldier Poe s who have faien in the War A. St. Jahn Adcock 


A beautiful tribute to the memories of over fifty soldier poets who have laid down their lives for a cause that they felt was worth fighting and dying for. A New and 

















Enlarged Edition. With 26 Portraits in Photogravure. 10/6 net 
A HISTORY OF FRANCE. H. E. Marshal] 
An imposing ‘‘ History of France,”’ beautifully illustrated with Plates in Colour by A. C. Michael. 12/- net 
THE NEW TEACHING SERIES 
Practical Text-books of Commercial and Industrial Education. A complete detailed booklet giving full particulars of the volumes in this important series will te sen 
post free, on application. 

This series will be a very valuable addition to our educational resources, The scheme is an excellent one.”—Mr. H. G. Wells. Each, 4/6 net 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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J. M. DENT & SONS’ AUTUMN LIST 





IN THE _PRESS. 





Field-Marshal Haig’s Despatches 


With Introduction by MARSHAL FOCH. Edited, with notes, by LIEUT-COLONEL J. H. BORASTON, Private Secretary 
to Field Marshal Earl Haig. This important book consists of 


(1) A volume containing more than 400 pages of Despatches, with 24 Sketch Maps, and Portraits of the Field-Marshal and 


Six Generals. 


(2) A case containing Ten Full-Sized Military Maps prepared under the supervision of the Field-Marshal himself. In 
addition to the above, One Large-Scale Map is included, showing the positions of the British Armies on September 25th, 1918. 
Volume and Map-case, Super-Royal 8vo., 42s. net. 





AN EDITION The Little Flowers 


DE of Saint Francis. 


LUXE Translated by THOMAS OKEY, 
with 30 Illustrations in Full Colours by EUGENE 
BURNAND. 52s. 6d. net. 








W. HH. Birds in Town and 


HUDSON. Village. with 8 Coloured 

Plates after E. J. DETMOLD, 

and head and tail pieces by HERBERT COLE. 10s. 6d. net. 

“A charming masterpiece that cannot be overpraised.””— 
Mr. JAMES Douctas in the Siar. 





HENRI Light. being w. FITZ. 

WATER WRAY’S Translation of 

BARBUSSE Clarte, the great war book. 
6s. 9d. net. 


“As a novel Clarte is even more remarkable than Le 
Feu :—The Nation. 





The Rt. Hon. J.M. Free Trade. | 3s. 6a. net. 

A temperate and dispassionate 

ROBERTSON. prime of the omen’ a Free 

: Traders, with argument based upon 

experience and history. Chapter Headings include the 

following :—Difficulties of the Problem—Grounds of Resist- 

ance—The Historic Test—The Aim of Imperial Preference— 

Dumping—Key Industries—The Export of Capital—Lessons 
of the War. 





EVELYN Jacopone da _ Todi 
UNDERHILL. (Poet and Mystic). 

A Spiritual Biography. With 

a selection of 33 of the Laude, showing the Italian Text 
and a new Verse Translation by JESSIE BECK. 16s. net. 





MARGARET The Nursery School. 
The story of the great work 
McMILLAN. j achieved by the Misses MacMillan. 


7s. 6d. net. 
The author is the leading authority on her subject, and 
proves in the pages of her book the inestimable value and 
real practicability of her system. 





JOSEPH A Personal Record. 
A Reprint of the autobiographical 
CONRAD. sketch first published soar the 


title, ‘‘ Some Reminiscences,’’ and 
now uniform with Messrs. Dent’s edition of thenovels. 6s, net, 





EUSTACE Self-Health as a 
MILES Habit. a useful and com- 


prehensive guide to mental and 
physical efficiency. 5s. net. 


The British Coal Industry. 
By GILBERT STONE, formerly Assistant Secretary to 
the Coal Controller and Secretary to the Coal Come 
mission. 3s. 6d. net. 








William Blake: the Man. By CHARLES GARDNER. With 12 Illustrations reproduced from 
Blake’s drawings, two of which are here published for the first time. 10s, 6d. net. 
‘“‘ A remarkable contribution to the understanding of one of the most puzzling personalities in British Literature and 


Art.”—Sunday Times. 





From the Hill-Tops. By Davin CAMPBELL. A Story of the Highlands. 4s. 6d. net. 
“Duncan, the forester, is drawn with_a rare insight into the characteristic traits of the Celtic temperament.””—Scotsman. 





The Fairy Man, A Fantasy of Modern London. By L. COPE CORNFORD. 6s. net, 


“ Deft art and nimble fancy have co-operated in the production of 


*The Fairy Man.’ ”’—Scotsman. 





A Chinese Wonder Book. py NORMAN HINSDALE PITMAN. 7s. 64. net. 


Chinese Fairy Tales collected from native sources and retold for Children, with 12 Coloured Illustrations by a native 


artist, LI CHU-T’ANG. 





ELEANOR 
FARJEON. 


by J. GARSIDE. 1s, net. each. 


Singing Games for Children. tlustrated by J. LITTLEJOHNS. 6s. net. 
A First Chap-book of Rounds: A Second Chap-book of Rounds. 


With Music by H. FARJEON. Notation and Script by WINIFRED HOW, and Line Decorations 





ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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THE CONDITION OF —— 
ENGLISH 


HE Society for Pure English 
(the S.P.E.), of which Dr. 
Bridges is the moving spirit, 

has lately issued its first two publica- 


by G. Santayana 


POETRY : 






CONTEN 


THE CONDITION OF ENGLISH... . 
SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND: EMPIRICISM, 


LITERATURE, 
THE ARTS 








this movement towards monotony 
and poverty, we dare not speculate. 
The pangs of self-consciousness are 
S a fearful deterrent to individual 

effort; and, what is more, the 
opportunity for making the effort 
1178 Probably becomes less frequent as 
the evil grows greater. 


ase os 2277 


tions, the one containing a reprint of 
the preliminary announcement which 
originally appeared just before the 
war, the other a list of English 
homophones and a consideration of 
their effect in impoverishing the 
language. We regard this society 
and its declared aims as an excellent 
example of what an enlightened 
academism may accomplish in a 
country whose language and litera 
ture have always been reluctant to 
submit to the restraints of authority. 
It proposes to work unofficially ; it 
does not seek to impose on us or our 
speech an autocratic system mani- 
festly imported from other countries 
whose social conditions and habits 
of mind are utterly different from 
our own; emphatically it does not 
aim at reinforcing usage by authority; 
it appeals chiefly to the good sense 
of every man who is, in his degree, 
ina position toinfluence the evolution 
of the English language. In these 


FOREIGN LITERATURE : 


Exploration, by Henry King 1179 We are, in fact, becoming a silent 
REVIEWS: . ca . 
The Comedy of Humours, by T. S. Eliot 1189 ation. Listen to the conversation 
Our Art ee by J. Middleton Murry Ve on the top ofa bus, and compare it 
Ancient Hebraic Education ... bee acs o : a : 
Walpole and Bolingbroke |" jag3 for mere volume of speech with the 
The Uses of Academies, by George Saintsbury 1184 talk you heard when you last rode 
An Australian Commonplace Book ... 1185 8 : - 
The Art of Mr. Beerbohm uis6 Ola bus in Paris. In London you 
Rowing: Practice and Theory 1186 will hear a few dej ected mono- 
corse rat iets tuto 6 syllables; you will, if you have 
ie ; alin acquired detachment enough, be 
NINETY YEARS AGO us 7S &", 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 1188 inclined to marvel at the extra- 
SCIENCE : ordinary gift of compression which 
Einstein’s Theory of Gravitation 1189 ° : at 
Science and Culture 1190 can communicate : an intelligible 
Societies She et 110 Meaning in a series of scarcely 
Forthcoming Mestings 1191 distinguishable grunts. But speech, 
FINE ARTS: : . 
Order and Authority, II., by Clive Bell 1191 the expectation of speech and the 
The False Standard of the Sale-room 1193 Opportunity for it, there is none. 
Exhibitions Jeek 93 a 
sie saat alts "And from the popular amusements 
"Violoncello Solo, by Edward J. Dent 194 the exercise of speech is being slowly 
a 1% but surely eliminated. The immense 
DRAMA: and insuperable vogue of the cine- 
—— 1196 matograph is not accidental; “‘ the 
CORRESPONDENCE : pictures 4: satisfy a need of modern 
Art and Industry—Morals and Economics- 1 oy ~ : 7 j } 
Se ee industrial society. The liberation 
of To-day—The Oxford Dictionary 1198, 1200 and recreative excitement that speech 








it will endeavour to arouse an 
awareness that the problem of 
English does exist. 

For indeed it does. The accumu- 


French War Poetry 


Language 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


The Naples of Yesterday 


Letters from Spain: II. Making a Literary 


120 Canafford are no longer complete or 
1202 violent enough to satisfy a man who 
101 has done a day of what is now called 
work. He inevitably turns to that 
form of entertainment which offers 


1206—1210 





lation of human beings, led thither - 





by economic necessity, in our great 

cities where the keen edge of dialect is blunted, tends 
everywhere to produce a lingua franca instead of to 
perpetuate the English tongue. A moment’s detached 
consideration, not of the shrill distortions that rise 
from the street to grate upon a susceptible ear, but of 
the normal speech of polite society, is enough toreveal 
the disquieting fact that in the endeavour to become 
unemphatic, we are becoming colourless. The habit 
of speech that is gradually gaining the authority of 
society is rather a composite photograph, the highest 
common factor of once well-marked variations, than 
a language with an organic beauty of its own. Its 
Impulse is negative; for it is chiefly shaped by the 
reaction against a so-called cacophony, which is not 
seldom the emphasis necessary for distinction. How 
far it is possible to exert a corrective influence upon 


him the maximum of change with 
the minimum of effort. How could it be otherwise ? 
In what way do the conditions, or even the laws, of 
London encourage speech ? Doubtless many men and 
women, when they have had their fill of “the 
pictures,” would be only too glad to find some place 
where they might go and talk, if only about them. 
Let anyone wander the London streets now at ten 
o’clock and see where he can sit down in comparative 
comfort. The sheer insanity of the licensing laws and 
closing regulations in London will be sufficient in a few 
years to turn its ordinary inhabitants into speechless 
automata. 

It may be thought that we are straying far from the 
S.P.E. On the contrary, we believe that we are near 
the heart of the matter. Only a people that is 
accustomed to use speech with delight and exuberance 
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can prevent its language from becoming literary. 
Certainly, it is then of more urgent importance than 
ever that the literary language, no longer enriched 
from the vernacular, should be maintained as pure, as 
elastic and as beautiful as a fastidious taste can make 
it. But when the power of vernacular creation begins 
to flag, as it must when there is no opportunity for its 
exercise, not only does language itself become moribund, 
but the chance of exerting influence upon it is lessened. 
For the literature of the people is the newspaper, and 
in the economy of the newspaper the rigour of the law of 
supply and demand is intensified. People who never 
talk with one another, who know nothing of a 
Mr. Polly’s intoxication with the mere sound of words, 
inevitably become impatient of the journalist who 
uses language with a sense of responsibility. Up till 
now some of the very finest descriptive writing has 
been the work of the newspaper reporter. Let anyone 
who thinks that we exaggerate turn back and read, 
for example, a few of the dispatches sent to the Daily 
News from France by Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, and let 
him compare them with other descriptive writing of 
the war-correspondents. We do not for one moment 
believe that the public is inherently incapable of 
appreciating Mr. Tomlinson; but we are sure that as 
it becomes less-accustomed to using words itself, it is 
more impatient of reading anything which does not 
afford satisfactions like those of the cinematograph, the 
maximum of change and the minimum of effort. And 
the proprietors and editors of newspapers antici- 
pate the nature of the demand. The writer with a 
linguistic conscience makes way for others less 
scrupulous. 

It may be said that the people of London, if they do 
talk more, will talk badly, and that our last condition 
will be worse than our first. But will they talk 
badly ? The danger of such judgments is that they 
are framed more by social prejudice than by any 
linguistic standards. The detached observer will 
surely admit Dr. Bridges’ contention that the 
standardized Southern speech, or public school English, 
is about as bad and invertebrate as any speech can be. 
The London vernacular is not really worse ; and in one 
essential point it is far better. Wherever it has the 
chance of exhibiting its vitality, it proves itself to be 
alive. Eveninits present condition of semi-desuetude, 
it seems to be potentially a creative speech The 
English soldier's coinage of war-words is surpassed, it 
is true, by the creations of the French soldier; but 
they do not make a bad show, and though they are 
fewer the new-made English words have often a solidity 
about them that the French have not. When all is 
said and done, the fundamental fact remains that 
Londonis and will always be the centre of authority for 
the English language, and unless speech can be restored 
to.its proper place in the lives of Londoners, it will be 
impossible even for the S.P.E. to exert upon it an 
influence that shall be permanently formative. 


A LECTURE entitled ‘‘ The Egyptian Origin the Alphabet ”’ of 
will be delivered by Mr. T. Eric Peet in the Lecture Room of 
the Roval Society, Burlington House (by kind permission 
of the President and Council), on Friday,, November 21, at 
8.30 p.m. Tickets may be obtained gratis by application to 
the Secretary, Egypt Explcratton Fund, 13, Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1, 
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SOLILOQUIES IN ENGLAND 
EMPIRICISM 


XPERIENCE is a fine word, but what does it 
mean? It seems to carry with it a mixed 
sense of mastery and disappointment, suggesting 

knowledge of a sort with despair of better knowledge. 
Is it such contact with events as nobody can avoid, 
shocks and pressure endured from circumstances and 
from the routine of the world? But a cricket-ball 
has no experience, although it comes in contact with 
many hands, receives hard knocks, and plays its part 
in the vicissitudes of a long national game. There 
are men in much the same case; they travel, they 
undergo an illness or a conversion, and after a little 
everything in them is exactly as it was before; dos 
with them is not pdéos; their natures are so faithful 
to the a priori and so elastic that they rebound from 
the evidence of sense and the buffets of fortune like 
a rubber bag full of wind; they pass through life with 
round eyes open, and a perpetual instinctive babble, 
and yet in the moral sense of the word they have 
no experience, not being mindful enough to acquire 
any. It would seem that to gather anything we 
must first pause, and that before we can have expe- 
rience we must have minds. 

Yet if we said that experience arose by the operation 
of mind, would not all the operations of mind be equally 
experience ? Has not a maniac probably more and 
more vivid experience than a man of the world? 
Doubtless when people call their fancies or thoughts 
experience, they mean to imply that they have an 
external source, as “ religious experience ’’ is assumed 
to manifest divine intervention, and “ psychical 
experience ’’ to prove the self-existence of departed 
spirits. But these assumptions are not empirical ; 
and evidently the religious or psychical experience 
itself, whatever its cause, is the only empirical fact 
in the case. Those who appeal to the /essons of 
experience are not empiricists, for these are 
lessons that only reason can learn. Experience, as 
practical people understand it, is not every sort 
of consciousness or memory, but only such as 
is addressed to the facts of nature and controlled 
by the influence of those facts; material contact 
or derivation is essential to it. Experience is 
both physical and mental, the intellectual fruit of a 
material intercourse. It presupposes animal bodies 
in contact with things, and it presupposes intelligent 
minds in those bodies, keeping count of the shocks 
received, understanding their causes, and expecting 
their recurrence as it will actually take place. To 
these naturalistic convictions all those ought to have 
clung who valued experience as a witness, rather than 
as a sensation; without animals in a natural environ- 
ment experience, as contrasted with fancy or intuition, 
can neither be nor be conceived. It means so much 
of knowledge and readiness as is fetched from contact 
with events by a teachable and intelligent creature ; 
it is a fund of wisdom gathered by living in familiar 
intercourse with things. 

3ut such assumptions are an offence to the expert 
empiricist. The moment he comes upon the scene we 
feel that all we thought experience had taught us is 
going to be disproved. ‘‘ Do you admit,” he begins 
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by asking, “‘ that nothing can be more real than 
experience?" We do admit it. ‘ And can you ever 
know anything that is not experience?’’ Perhaps 
not; and yet would experience be very distinct or 
very significant if it was experience of nothing? 
“Of nothing, indeed,” he retorts, withering us with 
a scornful glance and the consciousness of his masked 
batteries, ‘‘ as if experience itself was nothing! Ex- 
perience is everything ; and when you have experience 
of experience what more could you ask for, even if 
you were Doctor Faustus in person? What spurious 
little non-empirical particle is this of of yours? And 
what illegitimate ghost is this something else that 
experience should be of ? Can you, without confessing 
toan adulterous intercourse with what is not experience, 
explain these natural but disreputable members of 
your intellectual family ?’’ We cannot explain them, 
and we blush. Yet why should experience arise at 
all if there is no occasion for it? ‘“‘ Occasion !”’ cries 
the empiricist, “‘ another illegal figment, the old notion 
of cause! Isit not notorious that causation is nothing 
but the habit which some parts of experience have 
of following upon others? How then should the 
whole of it follow upon any part? Experience 
cannot spring from anything, it cannot express any- 
thing, and it cannot know anything, because experinece 
is all there is.”’ 

Here is a considerable retrenchment in the scope 
of our philosophy: no material world, no soul, and 
(in the proper sense of the words) no God and no 
knowledge. Retrenchment, however, is often a sign 
of wisdom, and the retrenching empiricist deserves 
to be followed, like the retrenching hermit, into his 
psychological wilderness, not with a vow never to 
return to the world, for that would be precipitate, 
but in the hope of sounding, in one direction, the 
depths of spiritual discipline and disillusion. And 
the empirical eremite can taste rare pleasures. All 
things, for him, become the apanage of the inner 
man; and we need not wonder that the pensive 
Englishman is ready to be empirical in this sense 
and to become an idealist. The /cssons of experience, 
if he was forced to take them seriously, might tend 
to dethrone his inner man and lead him to materialism ; 
but fortunately the lessons of experience, for an 
empiricist, can be nothing but little epicycles within 
it, or cross-references to its literal text ; they cannot 
spoil its intimate and romantic nature, which is to be 
no end of pulsations and no end of pictures. How 
dead would anything external or permanent.be, even 
if we thought we could find it! How abstract would 
be anythingcommon to all times and places, how terrible 
a mocking truth that should overarch them for ever ! 

It is true that the romantic empiricist is not very 
radical; he commonly stops short of any doubts on 
the validity of memory, with all the varns it spins; 
his past adventures and his growth are too fascinating 
for him to doubt their reality. Sometimes he even 
trusts a superstitious prophecy, under the name 
of logical evolution, foretelling what his destiny is 
somehow compelled to be. At other times he prefers 
to leave the future ambiguous, so that the next step 
may lead him anywhere, perhaps to heaven, provided 
it is understood that his career, even there, is always 
to remain an unfinished voyage in an uncharted sea. 
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In strictness, however, he has no right to this fond 
interest in himself. If he became a perfect empiricist 
he would trust experience only if it taught him abso- 
lutely nothing, even about his own past. This is 
hard for the flesh, and it may not be fair to ask an 
empiricist to be heroic in the interests of logic; but 
if he could screw his courage up for the plunge, his 
spirit might find itself perfectly at home in the new 
situation. What he might have been or might have 
thought, he would dismiss as a dead issue; he would 
watch only his present life as it flowed, and he would 
love exclusively what he was becoming. There is a 
sense of safety in being and not thinking which 
probably all the animals know, and there is a mystical 
happiness in accepting existence without under- 
standing it; but the sense of safety does not render 
the animals really safe, and the price they pay for 
living in the moment is that they carry nothing over 
from one moment to another except bare existence 
itself. The disadvantage of radical empiricism is 
that it shuts out experience. 
G. SANTAYANA. 


EXPLORATION 


Let us go a little deeper than our fears, 
Surprise the rearward of our lassitude, 
Seek the hard comfort of the bedded rock 
Beneath our spring of fears. 


There is this quality in love, he said, 

That it entwines our orbits though we change ; 
But by some subtler and change-governing laws 
We may be also led. 


If when the He is ice, the She is fire, 

The fire of flame or more than burning cold ? 
If rare to dense respond, or gem to mist, 

To lower, other higher ? 


Perhaps the She that moves within his mind 
And her He pass each other dully by ; 

Or, seeing, turn with a disdainful stare 

As from an alien kind] 


Is it enough to know that they exist 
Inter-determined in a causal chain ? 

Should they not rather strain the leash and turn 
Experimentalist ? 


Not in vain hope of some beatitude 
Nor idle fear of a too close duress, 
But in desire to triumph over pain 
And circumstance and mood ; 


They comprehend what Time has done to them ; 
What they shall do to Time they meditate. 
Shall they seek equal ecstasy, and face 

Eternity with phlegm ° 


Might they not rather seek some cool recess 
Of private indestructibility ; 

Explore the solid consequential caves 

Of their own otherness ? 


Scratch through the silver of illusion’s glass 
Their name at least, that a faint light be shed 
On to the further chamber’s basalt floor 
Which surely is and was? 
HENRY KING. 
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REVIEWS 
THE COMEDY OF HUMOURS 


Ben Jonson. By G. Gregory Smith. ‘‘ English Men of Letters 

Series.”” (Macmillan. 3s. net.) 
BEN Jonson’s EVERY MAN IN HIS Humour. Edited by Percy 

Simpson. (Oxford, Clarendon Fress. 6s. net.) 

ONSON is the legitimate heir of Marlowe. The man 

who wrote, in “ Volpone”’ : 
for thy love, 
In varying figures, I would have contended 
With the blue Proteus, or the horned flood... . 
and 
See, a carbuncle 

May put out both the eyes of our Saint Mark ; 

A diamond would have bought Lollia Paulina, 

When she came in like star-light, hid with jewels. . . 
is related to Marlowe as a poet ; and if Marlowe is a poet, 
Jonson is also. And, if Jonson’s comedy is a comedy 
of humours, then Marlowe’s tragedy, a large part of it, 
is a tragedy of humours. But Jonson has too exclusively 
been considered as the typical representative of a point of 
view toward comedy. He has suffered from his great 
reputation as a critic and theorist, from the effects of 
his intelligence. We have been taught to think of him as 
the man, the dictator (confusedly in our minds with his 
later namesake), as the literary politician impressing his 
views upon a generation ; we are offended by the constant 
reminder of his scholarship. We forget the comedy in 
the humours, and the serious artist in the scholar. Jonson 
has suffered in public opinion, as anyone must suffer 
who is forced to talk about his art. 

Consequently, in commending the edition of Mr. Simpson 
—one of the greatest of authorities upon his author—we 
must express some regret that “‘ Every Man in his Humour ” 
should be the best known of Jonson’s plays. There appears 
to be some accepted belief that you can get the essentials 
of Jonson from this play: all that you need, perhaps, 
for culture. ‘‘ Every Man in his Humour ”’ is the first 
mature work of Jonson, and the student of Jonson must 
study it; but it is not the play in which Jonson found 
his genius : it is the last of his plays to read first. If one 
reads “ Volpone,” and after that re-reads the “‘ Jew of 
Malta ”’ ; then returns to Jonson and reads ‘‘ Bartholomew 
Fair,” ‘“‘ The Alchemist,” ‘‘ Epiccene”’ and ‘“ The Devil 
is an Ass,” and finally “ Catiline,” it is possible to arrive 
at a fair opinion of the poet and the dramatist. 

In commending the work of Mr. Gregory Smith, also, 
there is something to be deplored. In general, there is 
to be regretted a dampening lack of enthusiasm; one 
would hardly suspect, from the critic’s usual tone, that 
Jonson is to be read for any reason beyond historical 
curiosity. Of ‘“‘ Bartholomew Fair” we hear that 
Nowadays we incline to commend the play only as an antiquarian 
document of unusual interest. . . it held the stage in Jonson’s 
generation.... We take it as we would take Vanity Fair itself, 
as a miscellany of entertaining rogues and strange toys for afternoon 
pastime. 

This is certainly the antithesis of the Swinburnian method 
of criticism. But on reading that “ not a single character 
in ‘ Volpone ’ is real,’’ we incline to the opinion that the 
theory of humours has obscured from Mr. Gregory Smith 
the whole nature of Jonson’s art. Both he and Mr. 
Simpson have a good deal to say about the humours ; 
what Mr. Simpson has to offer is historical data, for which 
we should be grateful ; but Mr. Smith affects to criticize 
Jonson upon that ground. His strictures, so far as they 
go, and from his point of view, are just, as well as 
traditional: he says that the characters tend to become 
“too simple”; that they cannot develop or change ; 
that they have no existence apart from their setting ; 
that Jonson makes them explain themselves by posing 
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them in different positions ; that they lack depth; that 
Jonson worked from the outside ; and that no one has ever 
been able to do any good with Jonson’s method except 
Jonson himself. 


A writer of power and intelligence, Jonson endeavoured 
to promulgate, as a formula and programme of reform, 
what he chose to do himself; and he not unnaturally 
laid down in abstract theory what is in reality a personal 
point of view. And it is in the end of no value to discuss 
Jonson’s theory and practice unless we recognize and 
seize this point of view, which escapes the formule, and 
which is what makes his plays worth reading. Jonson 
behaved as the great creative mind that he was: he 
created his own world, a world from which his followers, 
as well as the dramatists who were trying to do something 
wholly different, are excluded. Remembering this, we 
turn to Mr. Gregory Smith’s objection—that Jonson’s 
characters lack the third dimension, have no life out of 
the theatrical existence in which they appear—and demand 
an inquest. The objection implies that the characters 
are purely the work of intellect, or the result of superficial 
observation of a world which is faded or mildewed. It 
implies that the characters are lifeless. But if we dig 
beneath the theory, beneath the observation, beneath 
the deliberate drawing and the theatrical and dramatic 
elaboration, there is discovered a kind of power, animating 
Volpone, Busy, Fitzdottrel, the literary ladies of ‘“‘Epiccene,”’ 
even Bobadil, which comes from below the intellect, 
and for which no theory of humours will account. And 
it is the same kind of power which vivifies Trimalchio, 
and Panurge, and some but not all of the “ comic” 
characters of Dickens. The fictive life of this kind is 
not to be circumscribed by a reference to “‘ comedy” 
or to “farce’”’; it is not exactly the kind of life which 
informs the characters of Moliére or that which informs 
those of Marivaux—two writers who were, besides, doing 
something quite different the one from the other. But 
it is something which distinguishes Barabas from Shylock, 
Epicure Mammon from Falstaff, Faustus from—if you 
will—Macbeth ; Marlowe and Jonson from Shakespeare 
and the Shakespearians, Webster and Tourneur. It is 
not merely Humours: for neither Volpone nor Mosca 
is a humour. No theory of humours could account 
for Jonson’s best plays or the best characters in them. 
We want to know at what point the comedy of humours 
passes into a work of art, and why Jonson is not Brome. 


The creation of a work of art, we will say the creation 
of a character in a drama, consists in the process of 
transfusion of the personality, or, in a deeper sense, the 
life, of the author into the character. This is a very 
different matter from the orthodox creation in one’s own 
image. The ways in which the passions and desires of 
the creator may be satisfied in the work of art are complex 
and devious. In a painter they may take the form of 
a predilection for certain colours, tones, or lightings ; in 
a writer the original impulse may be even more strangely 
transmuted. Now, we may say with Mr. Gregory Smith 
that Falstaff or a score of Shakespeare’s characters have 
a ‘“‘ third dimension’ that Jonson’s have not. This will 
mean, not that Shakespeare’s spring from the feelings or 
imagination and Jonson’s from the intellect or invention ; 
they have equally an emotional source ; but that Shake- 
speare’s represent a more complex tissue of feelings and 
desires, as well as a more supple, a more susceptible 
temperament. Falstaff is not only the roast Malmesbury 
ox with the pudding in his belly ; he also “‘ grows old,” 
and, finally, his nose is as sharp as a pen. He was perhap 
the satisfaction of more, and of more complicated feelings 
and perhaps he was, as the great tragic characters mus 
have been, the offspring of deeper, less apprehensible 
feelings: deeper, but not necessarily stronger or mor 
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intense, than those of Jonson. It is obvious that the spring 
of the difference is not the difference between feeling 
and thought, or superior insight, superior perception, on 
the part of Shakespeare, but his susceptibility to a greater 
range of emotion, and emotion deeper and more obscure. 
But his characters are no more “alive” than are the 
characters of Jonson. 

The world they live in is a larger one. But small worlds 
—the worlds which artists create—do not differ only in 
magnitude ; if they are complete worlds, drawn to scale 
in every part, they differ in kind also. And Jonson’s 
world has this scale. His type of personality found its 
relief in something falling under the category of burlesque 
or farce—though when you are dealing with a unique 
world, like his, these terms fail to appease the desire for 
definition. It is not, at all events, the farce of Moliére : 
the latter is more analytic, more an intellectual re- 
distribution. It is not defined by the word “ satire.” 
Jonson poses as a Satirist. But satire like Jonson’s is 
great in the end not by hitting off its object, but by creating 
it; the satire is merely the means which leads to the 
esthetic result, the impulse which projects a new world 
into a new orbit. In “‘ Every Man in his Humour ”’ there 
isa neat, a very neat, comedy of humours. In discovering 
and proclaiming in this play the new genre Jonson was 
simply recognizing, unconsciously, the route which opened 
out in the proper direction for his instincts. His characters 
are and remain, like Marlowe’s, simplified characters ; 
but the simplification does not consist in the dominance 
of a particular humour or monomania. That is a very 
superficial account of it. The simplification consists 
largely in reduction of detail, in the seizing of aspects 
relevant to the relief of an emotional impulse which 
remains the same for that character, in making the 
character conform to a particular setting. This stripping 
is essential to the art, to which is also essential a flat 
distortion in the drawing; it is an art of caricature, of 
great caricature, like Marlowe’s. It is a great caricature, 
which is beautiful ; and a great humour, which is serious. 
The “ world ’’ of Jonson is sufficiently large ; it is a world 
of poetic imagination ; it is sombre. He did not get the 
third dimension, but he was not trying to get it. 

T. S. Extot. 


OUR ART EXECUTIONER 


THE CALIPH’s DESIGN. By Wyndham Lewis. (‘‘The Egoist.” 
3s. net.) 


ET us have the background of our criticism of Mr. 
L Wyndham Lewis’s pamphlet firmly established, so 
that we can differentiate against it without the 
fear of our intended perspective and proportion being 
wrongly understood. Everything that we may say, then, 
is to be taken as duly modified by our conviction that 
“The Caliph’s Design” is as brilliant, and on its critical 
side at least, as solid a piece of writing on art as any 
that has appeared in England for a generation. Whatever 
its faults may be, they are evidently due to the natural 
haste of a superlatively quick and incisive mind. That 
does not make them the less serious, but it does make 
them interesting ; and the person-who reads to the end 
of these seventy pages without conceiving a respect for 
the author’s powers can only be described in terms that 
Mr. Lewis can use with more mastery than ourselves. 
It is not enough to regard this pamphlet as a superb 
and irresponsible display of fireworks. One would have 
thought that the general experience with Mr. Bernard 
Shaw should be sufficient to reveal the dangerous stupidity 
of such an attitude. We have no sympathy with those 
who hedge in appreciation ; to make a book on the artistic 
Derby of to-day instead of making up one’s mind is to 
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cheat Mr. Lewis out of what he has a right to claim. A 
man who can so marshal and concentrate his impact upon 
our minds deserves a decisive reaction. If he does not 
get it, he is entitled to announce a complete and smashing 
victory ; and, though he will not be able to announce 
the number of his prisoners, ten years hence the social 
or artistic historian will be able to report with names and 
addresses the crowds who, with their heads ostentatiously 
turned the other way, are scuttling crab-like after him. 

In this conviction we will try as honestly as we can to 
describe the character of Mr. Lewis’s onslaught. The 
chief thing about it is that it is twofold. He offers 
constructive suggestions, and delivers a destructive attack ; 
he feints with the one, while he lets fly the other. The 
question is whether this is good generalship or self-delusion. 
Does Mr. Lewis himself believe that his construction is 
as hard and definite as his destruction; or is he merely 
employing a ruse de guerre? The question is not of 
importance to the prospective reader of the pamphlet 
who can decide for himself; but it makes a dil:erence to 
our estimate of Mr. Lewis’s powers. On the whole, we 
think that Mr. Lewis knows perfectly what he is about 
and is aware that there is very little solid substance in 
his parade of possibilities. That architecture is in a bad 
way, that architects appear to have as little idea of the 
potentialities of modern devices of construction as most 
writers have of the uses of modern language, is a common- 
place. Mr. Lewis’s agile mind can infinitely embroider 
the theme, but there is not much hardness of outline in 
even his variations; and if he considers that his opening 
pages are really much more than a skilful arrangement of 
tom-toms to produce the atmosphere of panic in the 
opposing hosts, then—but we instinctively refuse the 
hypothesis. Mr. Lewis's architecture is like the Cartha- 
ginian elephants, impressive but dangerous to the side 
employing them, unless it knows the elephant-technique. 

We assume, though we are not perfectly certain, that 
Mr. Lewis knows the technique, and that he has opened 
a pathway in his own ranks down which his elephants may 
safely scamper to their corral. They may have produced the 
intended efiect, they may not; if they have, Mr. Lewis’s 
next blow should be devastating, because even if they 
have not, it is irresistible. It is a splendidly written, 
diabolically acute diagnosis of the condition of what is 
known as “modern art.’’ A _ brilliant critical analysis 
of the work of Picasso gives the theme and direction of 
a diatribe which is overwhelming when it touches the 
nature of artists less eminent than he. Mr. Lewis enforces 
the wedge of distinction between the creative and the 
interpretative artist in the case of a man who, whatever 
his vacillation and lack of positive vitality, is an artist. 
The need of the wedge is not apparent in the case of the 
camp-followers of the interpreters, and we would say that 
Mr. Lewis uses the mallet mature, were it not that the 
metaphor is much too clumsy for his method. Picasso 
he anatomizes; the modern English, or the English 
modern, artist he is content to describe as a type: 

He gushes about everything he sees. He is enraptured at the 
curious clumsy print found on the lodging-house wall; at the 
beauty of cheap china ornaments, a stupid chair, a staring, mean, 
pretentious little seaside house. When with anybody, he will 
titter or blink or faintly giggle when his attention is drawn to such 
a winning and lovely object. I am, you will perceive, drawing a 
picture of the English variety of art man. The most frequently 
used epithet will be “jolly”’ for the beautiful, and its pursuit 
will be invariably described as ‘‘ fun.’’ So we have before us, 
all said and done, a very playful fellow indeed, who quite enters 
into the spirit of this amusing life, and who is as true a “‘ sportsman ”’ 
as any red-coated squire ; only for the pursuit of jolly little objects 
like stuffed birds, apples, or plates, areas of decayed wall-paper, 
and the form of game that he wishes rather smirkingly and naughtily 
to devour, he must be as cunning, languid and untidy as his 
distinguished brother sportsman is alert, hearty and coloured like 
a letter-box. For stalking a stuffed bird you have, in the first 
place, to be a little bit dead yourself. 
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There is no doubt of the quality of this writing, nor of 
its appositeness to the thing described. A hundred 
exhibitions and ten hundred tea-parties rise up from the 
past and call it blessed. If anything can dissipate the 
miasma of enlightened dilettantism that hangs over 
English artistic modernity, it is Mr. Lewis’s ironical 
precision. The substance of the indictment is sound, 
and no doubt other people than he have felt its soundness, 
but he is certainly the only one who can frame it ; his 
winged shafts get home. 

But when the modernized esthete is vanquished, what 
then? ‘he architectural elephant is no use. He has 
long since stampeded back to the menagerie. Is it simply 
creative art? But it is easier to detect the absence of 
creative art than to define the conditions of its reappearance. 
We agree that “more apples have been painted in the 
last fifteen years than have been eaten by painters in as 
many centuries.’’ But what are they to do when their 
apples have been taken from them? Will they learn 
from this, true as it is ? 

The artist’s function is to create—to make something: and not 
something pretty, as dowagers, dreamers, and dealers here suppose. 
In any synthesis of the universe, the harsh, the hirsute, the enemies 


of the rose, must be built in for the purposes as much of a fine 
zsthetic, as of a fine logical, structure. 


Most truly creative art is a synthesis of the universe, 
though we think that this is a constatation of the critic 
rather than of the artist ; and we agree that so far from 
attempting a synthesis the modern artist generally has 
no attitude to the universe at all. But we also think that 
it is easier for the critic to urge this in words than for an 
artist to express it in paint. And we do not believe 
that the comprehensiveness of an artistic synthesis can 
ever be measured by the number and variety of material 
things that it includes. Behind such a challenge as 
this lurks the shadow of a non sequitur. 

If he [the Modern Man, the abstraction that we all go to make] 
is amused enough with his mind to give that carte blanche, his 
individual existence as an ape-like animal will grow less and less 
important. As already his body in no way indicates the scope 
of his personal existence (as the bear’s or the barnacle’s indicate 
theirs) it cannot any more in pictorial art be used as his effective 
delimitation or sign. But that is not to say that a piece of cheese 
or a coal-scuttle can. There is in the inorganic world an organism 
that is his: and which, as much as his partially superseded body, 
is in a position of mastery and higher significance over the cheese 
and the saucepan. 


Why should there be equivalence between the manifold 
instruments of a modern personality and its pictorial 
sign? ‘The significance of a modern man resides not in 
the derricks and cranes and steamships that do his bidding, 
but in the mind which controls them or leaves others to 
the task. It is the mind, and not the thousand additional 
arms and legs that serve it, that has to make the synthesis 
which M1. Lewis desiderates. Was Vishnu a mote potent 
art symbol because she burgeoned into extremities ? 
No doubt man has in the inorganic world an organism 
that is his; no doubt the sense of power which he derives 
from it will have an influence upon the forms of his 
experience ; but there is equally no doubt that his synthesis 
may be expressed in art which completely ignores the 
material articulation of his organism. 

It comes to this. Mr. Lewis, as a painter, is perplexed ; 
as a critic, he is aware of his perplexity and aware also 
of the sublime unconsciousness of their own perplexity 
in most of the painters o1 to-day. But as a critic he can 
0 er no way to creation, and as a painter it is doubtful 
whether he has found one. As an anatomist of artistic 
society, he is admirable; but neither he nor we can tell 
whether the creative artist is not somewhere at work, 
and on methods utterly diferent from any that Mr, 
Lewis can adumbrate. 

J. MippLETON Murry. 
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ANCIENT HEBRAIC EDUCATION 


EDUCATION IN ANCIENT ISRAEL FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO 70 A.D 
By Fletcher H. Swift. (Chicagy, Open Court Publishing Co.) 
T is a remarkable fact, well worthy of notice on the 
part of those engaged in the philosophical study 
of the principles underlying human development 
that a regulated system of general elementary school 
teaching did not arise among the Hebrews till near the 
close of the twelve hundred years or so which fall under 
the survey of Professor Swift’s interesting book on a 
highly interesting subject. The reason for this tardiness 
must, of course, be sought in the nature of the people 
concerned. With all their zealous and truly religious 
care for the proper training of their children, the ancient 
Hebrews were distinguished neither for powers of organiza- 
tion nor anything resembling scientific study of child 
nature, or, indeed, any kind of nature. Their special 
strength lay not in these things, but in the intuitive 
development of religious ideas. It took a long time 
before the heterogeneous tribes of which the entire 
body politic consisted were welded into anything like a 
real unity, and State control never extended to details 
which the family or tribe were in the habit of managing 
for themselves. The education of children was thus 
left entirely in the hands of parents. 

That such a system of training was bound to result in 
the widest possible inequalities of culture is clear on the 
face of it. The young members of the priestly families 
enjoyed at the start educational advantages of a superior 
kind. But the people as a whole must have remained 
sadly unlettered, uncultured, and consequently extremely 
narrow in its outlook upon life. The sacred law made it, 
indeed, obligatory on all parents to instruct their children 
in the rudiments of the national religion, but even this 
naturally depended on the amount of religious insight 
possessed by the parent. There are also indications that 
the schools of the prophets (of which, by the way, our 
author appears to make too little) drew their pupils 
from all classes of society ; but a benefit of this kind could 
in the nature of things only reach the very rare cases of 
the highly gifted. 

The Babylonian exile marks the introduction of an 
era of progress. The Hebrews borrowed from the 
Babylonians, the Persians, the Greeks and the Romans. 
But on what they borrowed they generally imprinted 
the stamp of Hebraism in such a manner as to impart 
to it a peculiar aspect of its own. Some of the greatest 
literary prophets were the offspring of the exile ; and there 
also arose the highly important order of scribes, who 
particularly in Greek times fulfilled many of the teaching 
functions which were formerly vested in priests and 
prophets. Schools and assemblies for higher religious 
instruction became more and more prevalent, and the 
opportunities opened out to children and youths of all 
classes were multiplied. 

At last, in A.D. 64, only a few years, that is, before 
the destruction of the Temple by the Romans, the high 
priest Joshua ben Gamala completed the establishment 
of the elementary school teaching which had _ been 
inaugurated over a century earlier by the well-meaning, 
but all too severe Rabbinic magnate Simeon ben Shetah. 
The instruction given was mainly, if not entirely, of a 
religious character, but the culture, so far as it went, 
thus opened out to the boys of all classes marked a 
decisive step in the development of the race. 

Professor Swift’s work is in no sense a philosophical 
treatise on the subject, nor has he apparently been able 
to get his information from the Hebrew sources at first 
hand. But what he provides is good and useful. It is 
a treatise which may some day serve as the groundwork of a 
deeper and fuller study of education among the Hebrews. 
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WALPOLE AND BOLINGBROKE 


BOLINGBROKE AND WALPOLE. By the Right Hon. J. M. Robertson. 
(Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 
ARLIAMENTARY history is rarely interesting 
P unless gifted leaders stand in strongly marked 
contrast. Brave days were those of “the great 
Walpolian battles,” as Junius called them; of Pitt’s 
outmanceuvring of Fox, of Johnny Russell’s tussles with 
Peel, of the Disraeli-Gladstone duels, and, perhaps it is not 
remature to add, the sword-play of Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Balfour. The periods of the Pelhams, of George Grenville, 
Lord Liverpool, Lord Aberdeen and the Palmerstonian 
truce lie fallow, mostly, for the explorations of political 
archeologists. It ought not to be so, of course, since vital 
causes make progress even when the men concerned with 
them happen to be dull. The first Reform Act was carried 
by statesmen who, with the exception of Lord Brougham 
and Lord Durham, were of second-rate calibre, and of 
whom the Canningites were recent and reluctant converts. 
But as a rule it is so, the clash of imperious wills being 
required to lend motive power to decisive events. Dr. 
William Smith, uninspiring narrator though he was, could 
not prevent the boys of the past generation from following 
the fortunes of Caesar and Pompey with a certain zest. 
Gibbon himself cannot save us from yawning over the later 
stages of the Byzantine Empire. 

Yes, the Plutarchian conception of history may be 
superficial and all the rest of it, but the formula generally 
squares with the facts, and the human incentive is never 
lacking. Mr. J. M. Robertson, therefore, has hit upon a 
pleasing subject, even if he pursues a path worn smooth by 
many before him. No two characters were ever more 
unlike than Bolingbroke and Walpole. Hogarth’s Idle 
and Industrious Apprentices are the trite, but inevitable 
comparison. The pair started with about equal opportuni- 
ties; they attained the highest position in the State ; 
yet the one fled ingloriously after holding place without 
power for three troubled years, the other was supreme 
for over twenty, and if he fell, it was with honour. The 
explanation is simple enough. Walpole had principles, 
Bolingbroke none. Right through Pope’s St. John’s 
tortuous career we are up against a barbed-wire fence of 
contradictions. The convinced sceptic, who shrank from 
the publication of his shallow philosophy until after his 
death, posed in his lifetime as the champion of the English 
Church and the oppressor of Nonconformity. That is the 
fatal blot on Bolingbroke’s memory ; but there are others 
almost as damning. The perpetrator of peace with France 
— necessary peace, but one that was huddled through at 
the cost of many obscurities, and negotiated behind the 
backs of the Allies—is found goading Walpole, in the 
columns of the Craftsman, on to an unnecessary war with 
Spain. He was for liberal commercial principles at the 
time of the Treaty of Utrecht, but the bitter opponent of 
the Excise Bill, which was in itself no more than a measure 
to prevent fraud and smuggling. He must not be too 
harshly judged for quitting the country on the death of 
Queen Anne, since the block and Tower Hill had not yet 
become obsolete institutions ; but he might have endured 
exile with philosophy as his dupe, the Duke of Ormonde, did, 
instead of cringing for pardon. ‘There was nothing dig- 
nified about Bolingbroke except his style; in him the 
style was emphatically not the man. The sophistries of 
Disraeli and the ingenuous advocacy of Mr. Walter Sichel 
cannot make him other than a political adventurer, differ- 
ing from Cardinal de Retz only because the Frenchman 
was shamelessly candid, whereas Bolingbroke always wore 
the mask of pretence, even in his own study. 

Walpole, on the other hand, was eminently consistent, 
Steadfast and British. Carlyle touches him in neatly 
enough on the whole : ; 
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A man of very forcible natural eyesight, strong natural heart— 

courage in him to all lengths ; a very block of oak, or of oak root, 
for natural strength. He was always very quiet with it, too: given 
to digest his victuals, and to be peaceable with everybody. 
Mr. Robertson proceeds to pick a quarrel with Carlyle for 
declaring that “ of crooked things made straight by Walpole ; 
of heroic performance or intention, legislative or adminis- 
trative by Walpole, nobody ever heard.”’ Yet there is little 
real difference between their respective ideas about ‘‘ Honest 
Robin.” There were many crooked things in Ireland, but 
Walpole never lifted a finger to set them straight, in spite 
of Swift’s passionate appeal at a memorable interview. 
It would have been an heroic performance to redress Non- 
conformist grievances; Walpole was content with an 
annual Indemnity Act. The fact is that he was bound 
to his favourite maxim, guieta non movere, both by tem- 
perament and situation. The succession was none too 
secure. The two ungracious German kings whom he served 
lent themselves to ridicule, not loyalty. Their mistresses 
were openly obnoxious, and satire did not spare even such 
harmless eccentricities as Queen Caroline’s grotto and 
hermitage at Kew. Walpole had the deadweight of the 
Universities against him, and a formidable deadweight, 
too ; while the bulk of the great landowners (an infinitely 
more important class than they are to-day) was platonically 
Jacobite, and would have become actively so, if only the 
Pretender had thought London worth the denial of a mass. 
Hence Walpole played for safety both in his foreign and 
domestic policy. Thanks to a wise understanding with 
France, our recent enemy, he countermined the schemes 
of continental incendiaries like Charles XII. of Sweden 
and Cardinal Alberoni. When forced by popular clamour 
to go to war with Spain, he was nevertheless right, as Mr. 
Robertson says, in retaining office. ‘‘ The King’s servant ” 
was a phrase of meaning in those days, and, as George II. 
would not let him go, Walpole could no more seek retire- 
ment than could Lord North after him. 

But Walpole shines pre-eminently as a domestic adminis- 
trator, as Mr. Robertson demonstrates in his chapter 
“ The Social Evolution,’ a most satisfactory piece of work. 
His readers may be left to enjoy it. When we contemplate 
the solid advance in mercantile prosperity and working- 
class comfort attained through Walpole’s consummate 
knowledge of finance, as it was then understood, we feel 
inclined to curse the Opposition altogether. It is never 
safe, however, to assume that all the virtues are on one 
side, and all the vices on the other. To enter into the views 
of Pulteney and his friends we must study the diabolically 
clever pages of the Craftsman. There we find Walpole 
likened to the favourite Mortimer, to Strafford, to Lin, 
the unjust steward (he sat for King’s Lynn) ; it is Walpole, 
always Walpole. In other words, his position of First, 
or, as his enemies said, Sole, Minister was regarded as a 
constitutional innovation. The First Lord of the Treasury 
had been supposed hitherto to form the Government ; it 
then shambled along as a committee. Walpole altered 
all that, much to the gain in efficiency ; but his plan was 
premature, and such authority was not again assumed 
until the younger Pitt seated himself firmly in the saddle 
and got rid of Lord Thurlow. The Patriots, therefore, 
could plead precedent and propriety in their favour. Wal- 
pole, besides, injured himself by being a bit of a bully. He 
swore at the Duke of Newcastle, who, to be sure, invited 
objurgations through his fussiness and _ suspiciousness. 
Despite Lord Morley and Mr. Robertson, he cannot be 
acquitted of having driven talent out of his Government, 
and retained only mediocrities like the engaging Winnington 
and the precise Lord Harrington. So Carlyle was hardly 
right in describing Walpole as “ peaceable with every- 
body,” and his masterfulness explains, without altogether 
excusing, the virulence of the opposition he brought on 
himself. 
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THE USES OF ACADEMIES 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BriTISH ACADEMY, 1913-14 AND 1915-16. 
2 vols. (Published for the Academy by Humphrey Milford. 
40s. each.) 


HERE is nothing very contrary to the usual run of 

I human affairs in the fact that, though for a very 

long course of years there were frequent discussions 
whether a British Academy was practicable and would be 
beneficial, the Academy which actually came into being 
some dozen or sixteen years ago has never been the subject 
of much comment. A few people who were not in it may 
have been ingenuous enough to cry out because they were 
not; a few others may have been unkind enough to 
question whether some of those who were in ought to be 
in. But generally it has been let alone—a state than 
which some of the wisest of students of human affairs have 
been unable to discover many more gracious. As it costs 
the public nothing, there is no particular excuse for 
meddling on the part of that public ; and as its privileges 
are practically limited to that of appending (for a small 
consideration) certain letters to one’s name, like a member 
of the Pickwick Club or of the Society for the Promotion 
of the Wearing of Academic Costume, the veriest Bolshevist 
could hardly think its Fellows worthy of anything more 
than simple murder without torture. 

There may, however, be a few people who may feel a 
mild curiosity to know what it has been doing in the 
war-years (or at least the earlier of them) and the time 
just before ; so that these two stately volumes may, if 
possible readers are allowed to know what they contain, 
attract one or two “ besides the contributors,’ as was the 
case with a periodical pleasantly known in French literature. 
Of course, actual war matter does not figure largely, for 
more reasons than that only the last few pages of the 
first volume cover war-time at all. But in the second 
there is a brilliant and sufficient exception in M. Maurice 
Barrés’s “‘ Henriette Hertz’’ address on ‘‘ Le Blason de 
la France,’’ wherein one of the famous Forty discourses 
to our Hundred, and compares the exploits and sentiments 
of his country’s heroes in Flanders and at Verdun with 
those of the paladins in the Chansons de Geste. But such 
things, of course, are not the main business of an Academy. 

The remainder—that is to say, almost the entire bulk 
of the two volumes—is occupied with that main business ; 
and a little sorting and sifting will show that the work 
has not been done negligently nor has its scope been 
unduly narrowed. In Literature the Annual “ Shake- 
speare ’ Lecture provides four papers: on “‘ Shakespeare 
and Germany,” given by a German professor, Herr Alois 
Brandl, before the war; Professor Gilbert Murray’s 
parallelism of Hamlet and Orestes; Sir Sidney Lee’s 
““ Shakespeare and the Italian Renaissance”; and Mr. 
Mackail’s “‘ Shakespeare after Three Hundred Years.” 
Perhaps it is not quite otiose to point out, not only that 
these aspects of the inexhaustible subject are well con- 
trasted and varied, but that the themes are free from that 
too constant drawback of cut-and-driedness in matter 
and liability to rhetorical vagueness in treatment which 
has often been charged against, and sometimes observable 
in, academic prelections. Another endowed literary annual, 
the “‘ English Poetry Lecture” in honour of Thomas 
Warton, supplies four more papers: Professor Vaughan’s 
“‘ Influence of English Poetry on Continental Romanticism”’; 
Professor Elton’s “‘ Poetic Romancers after 1850,’’ a most 
recommendable study of the interweaving of pictura and 
poesis in these later days; Mr. Gosse’s, of the Wartons 
themselves ; and Professor Herford’s more abstract 
inquiry “‘ Whether there is a Poetic View of the World,” 
which might some day be agreeably supplemented by one 
into “‘ The World’s View of Poetry.” As the total number 
of papers, including Presidential Addresses, in the two 
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volumes scarcely exceeds the second score; and as the 
British Academy, unlike the French one simply so called 
concerns itself with history, philosophy, philology and 
many other things besides literature, the part assigned to 
this in these eight addresses cannot be named inadequate 
Indeed, Sir J. E. Sandys's full study of Roger Bacon, and 
Sir Clifford Allbutt on Francis Bacon, Palissy, and other 
revivers of literary science, may partly, and Professor 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s “‘ Master Mind” Lecture on «Cer. 
vantes and Shakespeare’’ wholly, be added: not ito 
mention Mr. Henry Bradley’s ‘‘ Numbered Sections of 
Old English MSS.” and his “ Relations of Spoken and 
Written English.” 


Another class might be composed of papers on History— 
Lord Bryce’s Presidential Address at the 1913 Congress 
of Historical Studies, which the Academy shepherded : 
Professor Firth’s ‘‘ Study of Modern History,” delivered 
at the same Congress; Professor Tout’s ‘‘ Medieval 
Studies’; and Professor Roberts’s “‘ Greek Civilization as 
a Study for the People.” Philology and (to use a vague 
but useful word) “ scholarship ’’ provide the late Sir John 
Rhys’s two papers on Celtic Inscriptions in Gaul and in 
Italy ; pure philosophy, Professor Alexander’s “‘ Basis of 
Realism,’”’ M. Boutroux’s “ Certitude et Vérité,” and 
Professor Burnet’s “‘ Socratic Doctrine of the Soul”; 
Biblical and theological criticism, Canon Charles’s textual 
study of the Revelation, and Professor Souter on Pelagius. 
While among what may be without profanity called 
nondescript articles, there is Dr. Silvanus Thompson’s most 
interesting ‘‘ Rose of the Winds,”’ an antiquarian discussion 
of the compass ; and Professor Margoliouth on ‘ Mahdis 
and Mahdiism.”’ Nor, last of all, though the sections 
“ Obituaries ’” may wear what Dryden would call “a 
browner shade,”’ will those who are interested in scholarship 
fail to turn to the notices of Robinson Ellis and Edward 
Moore, of Ingram Bywater and Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, 
and others or the same to that of Alexander Campbell 
Fraser, so long the doyen of English philosophy. 


It should be needless to say that this list, which is not 
quite exhaustive, is not given as an exercise in index- or 
catalogue-making. It is intended to show that. this 
Academy-tree is not a dry tree; that the fruits it bears 
are of pretty various kinds ; and that—as the conjunction 
of subjects and names, if it does not exactly prove, may 
be fairly claimed to indicate—the fruits themselves are not, 
in another sense, “‘dry.’’ There is something more, of a 
very practical and businesslike kind, which may be 
extracted from it. It will be seen—and the evidence 
might be extended from more recent publications of the 
same body—that a fair proportion of the papers are due 
to the existence of separate ear-marked endowments, the 
beneficiaries of which are by no means all Fellows of the 
Academy. And it would seem very desirable that these 
should be enlarged and multiplied—not at all in order 
that salaries, or even fees for attendance, may be given to 
the actual Fellows ; but that inducements may be offered 
to scholars for more extensive and laborious work than 
can be expressed in mere Essays or Lectures. It is well 
known that the French Academy has such endowments, 
due, in part at least, to private liberality, which have 
enabled it in some cases to bestow as much as twenty 
thousand francs on the author of a book of real learning 
and research. Now there probably never was a time when 
such assistance was more needed. This is no “ Pity the 
poor author,” a plea no doubt too often raised ; and still 
less ‘‘ Blame the wicked publisher,” which, though not 
quite always, is generally nonsense. It is at the present 
time impossible, and has long been difficult, for any man 
to compose a real work of learning, unless he either has 
private means or can spare time from a fairly well-paid 
employment. And employments of the latter kind— 
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professorships, etc.—though they have multiplied in 
numbers, have become of late, except in the hands of 
very large-minded and generally not very laborious persons, 
so much the reverse of sinecures that few of their occupants 
have any spare time at all. School-books, and even 
definite “‘ text ’’-books of more than mere school quality, 
can be made to pay: not to mention that they economize 
the labour of the actual employment. But one does not 
wish the Academy to subsidize school-books. Some 
scientific, many legal, and a few other “‘ source-books ” 
may share the luck. But it would be interesting to find 
a man of learning who has spent a full year, or its equivalent 
in odd times, on a work of not popular or professional 
learning, which has in a corresponding period brought 
him in as much as the £250 regarded by ‘‘ Labour” as 
the annual minimum on which its own members ought to 
be taxed. Of course, one may hope that there will always 
be men who will hold to the motto ‘“ Other things for 
money ; books for love.’’ Of course, there will be some 
who are skilful, industrious and lucky enough to fit in 
profitable with unprofitable work ; and perhaps (for all 
things go in ups and downs) it will some day occur to 
one of the Heaven-born Ministers who are henceforth to 
be dictators of education that an unbroken day of lectures, 
tutoring, boards of studies, committees of every kind, and 
so forth, is not the ideal fate, or portion, of a person of 
some brains and some ability to convey the results of 
those brains to others. But meanwhile there appears to 
be, without unduly magnifying anyone’s office, very fair 
machinery provided in this British Academy for a good 
deal of useful work, and not least for meeting the quandary 
just discussed. It is not only in England that the cost 
of book-production has risen to an extent almost prohibitive 
in the case of books that are not likely to have any large 
or rapid sale; and considering the causes which have 
brought about the rise there is certainly not much reason 
to expect a rapid fall. The provision of some things like 
the “Grand Prix Gobert,’’ which the present writer was 
more especially thinking of in the remarks made above, 
in the hands of a body which is by no means likely to 
throw them away on the principles on which King Victor 
Emmanuel “ never refused a cigar or the Order of St. 
Lazarus,’” might not be a bad way of disposing of that 
superfluous wealth which seems to burn in some people’s 
pockets so fiercely ; to excite other people’s slightly lawless 
desires more fiercely still ; and which yet a third set, who 
make things meet by paying income tax out of capital, 
and so anticipating the Socialist millennium, regard with 
no more covetousness than they can help, but with an 
interested and rather pensive amazement. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


AN AUSTRALIAN COMMON- 
PLACE BOOK 


My ComMonPLace Book. By J. T. Hackett. (Fisher Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net.) 
HE perusal of Mr. Hackett’s book will, we think, 
give pleasure to many readers. It is a work 
_ Showing considerable erudition, and the marked 
variety of the quotations which it contains, ranging as they 
do from Plato to Rudyard Kipling, from Hafiz to Thomas 
Hardy, prevents its becoming dull or monotonous. The 
author tells us in his preface that he has made very little 
attempt to arrange the quotations, as the book is intended 
for casual reading, and to arrange it under headings would 
have tended to makeit heavy. He is certainly right when 
he adds that the element of surprise is better calculated 
to make it attractive. Mr. Hackett is an Australian, as 
also was his intimate friend and collaborator, the late 
Richard Hodgson, to whom this work is largely indebted, 
about one-third of the quotations, we are told, having 
been supplied by him. The book was originally published 
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in Australia, and one of the chief points of interest con- 
nected with it is the evidence which it supplies of the 
respective standing of various writers in Australian literary 
society. It serves to show, to some extent, which of our 
own poets and other authors have found their way to that 
country, and also how far their works are respectively 
popular. 

Thus we find that the Australians, as indicated by the 
extracts in Mr. Hackett’s book, would seem to prefer the 
compositions of Robert Browning and George Eliot to 
those of any other authors, as they have by far the largest 
representation, there being thirty-eight quotations from 
the former and thirty-two from the latter, whereas there 
are only sixteen from Tennyson, twelve from Swinburne 
and ten from Rossetti. Nor do the older poets fare better, 
for we find only five passages quoted from Milton, nine from 
Pope, and ten from Keats. Wordsworth, it is true, has a 
larger representation (twenty-seven) ; but there are only 
six extracts from Byron, and one from Landor. We 
regret, however, that whereas Robert Buchanan, John 
Payne, and F, W. H. Myers are very fully and adequately 
represented, Mr. W. S. Blunt and Mr. Robert 
Bridges, are entirely omitted—the principal living 
writers included being Mr. Rudyard Kipling (five), Mr. 
Edmund Gosse (two), Mr. Samuel Waddington (two), Sir 
A. Quiller-Couch (one), Mr. Herbert Trench (one), Pro- 
fessor Sayce, and Mr. Thomas Hardy. It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Hackett quotes im extenso the well-known 
“pulsation ”’ passage from Walter Pater’s “‘ Renaissance,” 
but not the more famous eulogistic descant in that volume 
respecting the Monna Lisa (La Gioconda) picture painted 
by Leonardo da Vinci. He also quotes Blanco White’s 
“Night and Death”’ sonnet as being that author’s “‘ one 
and only poem,’ apparently unaware that White also 
wrote the following little-known sonnet : 


On HEARING MYSELF FOR THE FIRST TIME CALLED AN OLD MAN. 
(Et. 50.) 

Ages have rolled within my breast, though yet 
Not nigh the bourn to fleeting man assigned : 
Yes: old—alas! how spent the struggling mind 
Which at the noon of life is fain to set ! 

My dawn and evening have so closely met 
That men the shades of Night begin to find 
Darkening my brow; and heedless, not unkind, 
Let the sad warning drop without regret. 

Gone Youth ! had I thus missed thee, nor a hope 
Were left of thy return beyond the tomb, 
I could curse Life :—but glorious is the scope 

Of an immortal soul !—O Death! thy gloom, 
Short, and already tinged with coming Light, 
Is to the Christian but a summer’s night. 


As regards the other prose writers quoted in Mr. Hackett’s 
book, we notice that Ruskin, Emerson, and James Mar- 
tineau are more largely represented than Carlyle, Bacon, 
or De Quincey, and one is surprised to discover that there 
is not a single quotation from the writings of either Hazlitt 
or Cardinal Newman. Owing probably to the influence 
of his friend Richard Hodgson, who, like F. W. H. Myers, 
devoted many years of his life to the study of spiritualism 
or psychical research, there is in the notes appended by 
the author to many of the quotations a decided and mani- 
fest sympathy with the alleged phenomena or teaching 
of the “occult.” We certainly do not concur with 
his somewhat bold and dogmatic assertion (page 172) 
that “the evidence collected by the Society that the 
dead (by telepathy or otherwise) communicate with 
the living is unanswerable.” Nevertheless the notes 
are for the most part well written and valuable, and 
although the last and longest of them, which deals 
with the question whether “‘ classical enthusiasm ”’ has not 
led to perversion of the truth respecting Greek art and 
literature, will not be acceptable to some critics, it clearly 
has a substratum of truth which cannot be disregarded. 
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THE ART OF Mr. BEERBOHM 


SEVEN MEN. By Max Beerbohm. (Heinemann. 7s. net. 


M- BEERBOHM belongs to that class of creative 
artists who, being interested not so much in life 
as in their own attitude towards life, lack what 

is usually held to be the distinguishing impulse of the 
artist, intolerance of everything that interferes with his 
apprehension of reality or truth, and actually encourage 
experience to come to them distilled through their vision 
of themselves. You would think that at all costs the artist 
must avert his eyes from that vision; yet these odd 
creatures embrace and bedeck it, and by some alchemy 
extract art from a pose. The result has usually an 
unpleasant tinge ; it is called decadent or morbid ; there 
is a suggestion of a bad smell. .This is strong in proportion 
as the artist takes his own pose seriously; once he is 
consciously convinced by his attitudes, he is lost, floundering 
in seas of insincerity and tedium. But let him do it,so to 
speak, for fun, and there is no limit to the licence we will 
give him. That is why Mr. Beerbohm, unlike Wilde, the 
classical example of the poseur in modern English, is so 
uniformly pleasant. He does it, he has always done it, 
solely for fun. 

In this he is unique among poseurs, even in England, 
where there has always been more fun in them than 
abroad. True, there was none at all in Pater, bemused 
with the exquisiteness of his own image. But Beckford, 
that first of the moderns, was full of a grim fun, which, 
after “‘ Vathek,” flared away into something like lunacy ; 
and Wilde at his best enormously enjoyed the business of 
startling the bourgeois, and enjoyed it wittingly as a pose. 
Mr. Beerbohm’s superiority as a poseur over these lies in 
the consistent detachment with which he exploits his 
attitude, so early and so unerringly chosen, of the wise 
modern youth who has sipped at every cup. His dandiacal 
fastidiousness might easily, in old Yellow Book days, have 
degenerated into tiresome extravagance, had not the good 
fairy who made him sensitive and an artist,and gave him 
wit and imagination, given him also a cool head. 

It is interesting to see how, constant to himself, the 
modern youth moves with the times. It seems only the 
other day that, like the real youths who sported satin 
Stocks and fobs, this exquisite was busy with George IV. 
and singing the praises of rouge. To-day it is into the 
'90’s that he projects himself—‘‘ the year in whose spring- 
time we all went bicycling (O thrill !) in Battersea Park, 
and ladies wore sleeves that bellowed enormously out from 
their shoulders, and Lord Rosebery was Prime Minister.” 
This vein is twice worked in the present volume. First it 
yields “‘ Enoch Soames,” perfect parody of a “ decadent ”’ 
poet, and then a week-end party in a great house, a party 
of the “ cool and tall and ornate,” including, by a masterly 
stroke, Mr. Arthur Balfour. But both these pictures are 
woven into stories which, though excellent clowning, are 
hardly worthy of them, .whole passages, delightful in 
themselves, contributing nothing to the total efiect. The 
fact is that the fairy who made Mr. Beerbohm an artist 
made him a queerly incomplete one. In equal doses she 
endowed him with fancifulness and sense of form, and then 
left the two to fight it out between them; or, if she 
mediated, it was to say to form, “ Within the bounds of the 
paragraph you shall rule supreme and construct the 
prettiest, the most deceptively simple machines,” and to 
fancy, ‘‘On those terms you shall have unbridled freedom 
everywhere.’’ In other words she made him incapable 
of writing a good short story. Of the two pieces here 
which are purely stories, in the sense that the masquerade 
of the wise youth is dropped altogether, one, ‘ James 
Pethel,” is a failure, and just for that reason: the wise 
youth could have got far more out of the gambler’s 
psychology if he had stuck to the essay form, and had not 
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suffered the effacement which the form of the conte required 
In the other, “‘ A. V. Laider,” the effacement does not 
matter, since there is no serious psychological point, and 
therefore no conte ; it is merely a trick, though one of the 
best ever played. In “‘Savonarola’ Brown” the wise 
youth is still suppressed ; the inheritor of poor Mr. Brown’s 
unfinished blank-verse play is a nondescript creature. But 
to make up for that we here have Mr. Beerbohm at his 
glorious best as a parodist. Our only regret on finishing 
the book is that he might have paraded his seventh, and 
after all his most amusing puppet, himself, a little more 
lavishly. S. W. 


ROWING: 
PRACTICE AND THEORY 


RowinG AT HENLEY. By Sir Theodore Cook. (Milford. 13s. 6d, n.) 


‘IR THEODORE COOK has written two companion 
S volumes. One is called ‘“‘ Henley Races,”’ describing 
the various regattas from 1903 to 1914. The other, 
which is before us, deals with rowing rather than racing, 
and material in the way of history and argument which 
could not be legitimately omitted. A good deal of 
interesting early history is included here, as well as a careful 
obituary of eminent oarsmen who have died of recent 
years. It appears that pink was the first Cambridge 
colour, but the Etonian light blue was soon adopted. The 
various improvements in the racing boat, such as outriggers 
and sliding seats—the latter an American invention—are 
fully considered ; and the main part of the book is an 
elaborate discussion of the way to get the maximum speed, 
and the various models and theories which have attracted 
attention, and are still the subject of dispute. 

Rowing is a much more complicated business, when it 
is investigated, than it seems to the common eye. Dr. Warre 
has done much both for the theory and practice of the art, 
and his “Grammar of Rowing’ (1909) is strongly 
commended by Sir Theodore. There are twenty-seven 
points in a stroke, and Dr. Bourne’s cinematograph pictures 
show a greater accuracy than the human eye can achieve. 
The sections on ‘ Form and Pace ”’ raise several questions, 
amongst others the speed of the boat when the oar is in the 
water, and when it is out of it. The Belgians, whose success 
agitated our home authorities in 19(6, used a noticeable 
pause which gave “ their boat every opportunity of running 
with the impulse she had received.” Their stroke did not, 
however, command the assent of the best judges. In the 
building of the best boats divergent theories and ideas have 
been dominant, the principles to be followed being dil-erent 
from those of yacht-building. Some of the best modern 
builders have worked by eye and instinct, and mathematical 
demonstration is still to seek on many points. The author 
has secured a new method of design from Sir William 
Christie, which deserves an ample trial. There is at present, 
we learn, no way of determining whether a given length 
in a boat necessitates a certain breadth. 

The various sections are headed by classical quotations 
from Homer, Virgil, Horace. Neat as some of these are, 
the author has overdone them. The Horace on p. 82, 
for instance, has no particular aptitude to the occasion. — 

As the book is full of valuable but heavy matter, It 
might have been lightened by giving some idea of Henley 
itself, the ancient grey bridge, the lawn of the Red Lion, 
and ‘the gardens of Fawley and Phyllis.’ These were 
gratefully recorded in easy verse by a keen haunter of the 
river, Ashby-Sterry, in “The Lazy Minstrel.” The 
Universities meet at Henley in the first pages of “ Hard 
Cash,” and one may rely on Charles Reade as more accurate 
in detail than the usual novelist. Tom Hughes’s “‘ Memoir 
of a Brother ” is one of the authorities for the Seven-Oared 
Race. Doubtless the author knows this, but the average 
reader does not. 
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A “REAL” BOOK AND AN 
UNREAL ONE 


If ALL THESE YOUNG MEN. By Romer Wilson. (Methuen, 
7s. net.) 
Livinc AtonE. By Stella Benson. (Macmillan. 6s. net.) 


HEREAS Miss Stella Benson declares that hers 
W is not a real book—it does not deal with real 
people nor should it be read by them—we feel 
that Miss Romer Wilson would say the exact opposite 
of her novel, “‘ If all these Young Men.” Both are about 
the war. We suppose it will be long and long before the 
novelist, looking about him for a little wood wherewith 
to light his fire, does not turn instinctively to that immense 
beach strewn with wreckage. But Miss Stella Benson 
gives us the impression of having found herself there 
by chance, and being there she has picked up her charming 
broomstick, Harold; while Miss Romer Wilson, unable 
to keep away, has discovered a magnifying glass which, 
while enlarging her characters to a great deal more than 
life size, has a trick of making them appear incredibly 
small. 

Miss Wilson’s theme is the effect the war has upon 
the minds and hearts of a number of highly modern 
young persons living in England during the terribly 
critical months of 1918. There is no plot, but there is a 
principal character, Josephine Miller, the “star” of the 
company, who, at a word from here, a wave from there, 
and a glance at the scenery, gathers the scattered emotions 
of the moment into her bosom and pours them forth in 
song. If the reader can accept Josephine, can believe 
in her equipment of thoughts, feelings, emotions and 
dreams—the rest is easy. Then, everybody else and 
everything will doubtless appear quite possible, quite 
probable. He will have accepted, as it were, the magni- 
fying glass, and such phrases as “ butterflies of waste 
paper fluttered in the streets,”’ ‘‘ the lanes were full of 
lovers as they could hold,” “‘ the green ribbon of intellectual 
intolerance,’’ will not shake him. Let us put this faith 
to the test a moment. Josephine is discovered walking 
up and down her small white room brooding over the 
war, the tide of battle, the continuity of resistance, the 
danger to England, annihilation and . . . so on. 

Suddenly darkness clapped down over everything, and receding 
an immeasurable distance into space she saw the blaze of war 
smoulder upon the earth’s surface like soot sparks in a chimney 
grate, and then go out. Instantaneously she passed through a 


sensation of the paradox of human greatness, and found herself 
again in her own home, returned to her common senses... . 


One might imagine that this last experience, which might 
be compared to a mental conflict with the old woman 
of the bathing machine, would be enough to give any 
young woman pause. But it is nothing to Josephine ; 
it ls a commonplace, little eleven o’clock in the morning 
experience, a mean little flight—passons ! In a moment 
she is higher, deeper, further—until it is time td go out 
to lunch. Or, let us watch her for one moment returning 
from the office, passing between the people “like God 
in Hades.”’ 

“If I could only fight,’’ and her spirit flew up. She heard the 
bayonet go in; phantasmagorically she enacted the utmost 
brutalities of war, then phantasmagorically she went through 
the pantomime of conversion to human sanity. Finally, she 


emerged cleansed, and reinstated herself in the dull monotony 
of endurance .. . 


We are not given to understand that the young woman 
is in any degree remarkable. She is typical of her 
generation—the voice crying for many. True, her friends 
dislike her at times because she will insist on talking 
about the war, but that is only because her greater honesty 
and truthfulness puts them to shame. She belongs to 
a set—“ detestable intellectual snobs” she calls them in 
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a moment of pessimism—whose lives are spent in and out 
of each other’s houses, in and out of Soho restaurants, 
in and out of the country, the opera, the craze of the 
hour, love. Through her magnifying-glass the author 
sees them as creatures full of the finest feelings, who 
are prevented from contributing to the gaiety and the 
beauty of life by a monster which, just when the fun is 
fastest, sets up an ugly roar. Why should they be plagued 
with it? What have they done to deserve it? It is 
so out of the picture—so terribly, terribly remote from 
what she calls ‘‘ Sohoism,”’ and cherry and gold coloured 
chairs on a shining black floor, and spring pictures. 
Josephine Miller could dream perfectly well without 
its aid. Lying in bed, 

she found herself in Europe and saw all its small life at a glance, 
enacted simultaneously, in the colour and detail of its times and 
the emotions of its tendencies . . . All Rome fell out of Heaven 
rich with the noonday rape of the Sabine wives... 

Does this mean anything? Breathes there the reader 
who is at home in this country of the mind? Who can 
believe in the suffering and the potential greatness of 
little people whose distaste for life was typified “in the 
recurring demands of the toilet’”’? Here the magnifying 
glass has turned diminishing glass with a vengeance, 
and though Miss Romer Wilson may move a mountain 
she cannot reconcile us to these two equally distorted 
visions. 

The heroine of Miss Stella Benson’s novel is as subject 
to flights as Josephine, but she has her justification, 
She is a witch. She has also her broomstick, Harold, 
a very faithful, helpful creature. ‘“‘ Witches,” according 
to Miss Benson, “‘are people who are born for the first 
time . . . Remembering nothing, they know nothing 
and are not bored. ... Magic people... are never 
subtle, and though they are new they are never Modern.” 
Their common behaviour is, in fact, like that of people 
who are in love for the first time and for ever. 

This little alien book describes the adventures of 
Angela and the adventures of those with whom she comes 
in contact while she is caretaker of a small general shop 
which is also part convent and monastery, part nursing 
home and college, and wholly a house for those who wish 
to live alone. She is an out-and-out, thorough witch, 
a trifle defiant, poor, always hungry, intolerant of 
cleverness and—radiant. It is her radiance above all 
which pervades everything, chasing over the pages like 
sunlight. For the minority who are magically inclined 
it is impossible to resist, and, since she has expressly 
told the real people that they are not invited to her party, 
what does it matter if they pass the lighted windows 
with a curl of the lip? We have said that “ Living Alone ”’ 
is a book about the war. There is an Air Raid described, 
from below and from above, together with a frightful 
encounter which Harold has with a German broomstick, 
and one of the inmates of the house of Living Alone is 
Peony, a London girl who is drawing her weekly money 
as a soldier’s wife—unmarried. The story that Peony 
tells her fellow-lodger Sarah Brown of how she found 
the everlasting boy is perhaps the high-water mark of 
Miss Benson’s book. It is full of most exquisite feeling 
and tenderness. We hardly dare to use the thumb- 
marked phrase, a ‘“‘born writer”; but if it means 
anything Miss Stella Benson is one. She seems to write 
without ease, without effort ; she is like a child gathering 
flowers. And like a child, there are moments when 
she picks the flowers which are at hand just because they 
are so easy to gather, but which are not real flowers at 
all, and forgets to throw them away. This is a little pity, 
but exuberant fancy is rare, love of life is rare, and a 
writer who is not ashamed of happiness rarer than both. 

K. M. 
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NOTES FROM IRELAND 


Dublin, November 1, 1919. 

A visit from Signore Luigi Giovanola, of the Corriere della 
Sera, the other day was a reminder that “‘ Ireland’s literary 
renascence,”’ being dead, yet speaketh—in the articles of 
foreign critics and translators. The “ lull in politics ’’ which 
Mr. W. B. Yeats postulated as the condition precedent of the 
Irish Literary Revival, a quarter of a century ago, has ceased. 
A generation has arisen whose thoughts are haunted by 
Reconstruction, the Fourteen Points and the League of 
Nations. Its predecessors were immersed in the newly 
revealed legends of the Gaelic past; and the restoration of 
a national tradition in Irish literature, the creation of an 
Irish folk-theatre, were the preoccupations of the happier 
decades which have given us the works of Mr. Yeats, ., 
J. M. Synge and Mr. James Stephens. Nowadays, nous avons 
changé tout cela, and the author of ‘‘ The Wanderings of Oisin ” 
shrinks, when he visits us, from the babel of politics, shudders 
at the menace of “ Bolshevism,’”’ and takes refuge in the 
aristocratic Noh plays of Japan. 

The belated arrival of an Italian in search of the Literary 
Renascence was, therefore, a reminder of happy far-off things. 
Dublin has been the objective of a great number of foreign 
correspondents during the last two years. For the most part 
Americans have been engaged in these journalistic offensives, 
and the casualties have been numerous, owing to the un- 
familiarity of the adventurers with Irish political and social 
conditions. They have all concentrated their attention upon 
politics, and the Fall announcement lists of the American 
publishers are adorned with the fruits of these hustled 
meditations. When the Sinn Féin Propaganda Department 
comes to examine some of these ‘“ authoritative ’’ volumes 
it will discover the full measure of its own altruism in supplying 
material for books from which it derives no profit. 

Signore Giovanola had to succumb to the insistent appeal 
of politics, but he came with the purest of literary intentions— 
evidently, for he was armed with his own articles on Anglo- 
Irish literature, and he talked of the translations which paid 
homage to its fame: Le Commedie di Lady Gregory, Tragedie 
Ivlandesi di William Butler Yeats, and an Italian version of 
Synge’s ‘“‘ Playboy.’’ The Anglo-Irish Muse, if she exists, 
must have felt like the neglected woman who suddenly becomes 
aware that she is still capable of inspiring at least a Platonic 
passion. Most of us now are too busy showing permits for 
our existence when challenged by the police, harrowing our 
souls with the sufferings of hunger-striking political prisoners, 
or speculating as to when the revived curfew law will apply 
to our particular district, to give the lady the attention she 
deserves. The publishers’ autumn announcements reflect this 
state of mind. Messrs. Maunsel & Co. have issued so far only 
books of political and economic interest, with the exception 
of a small collection of poems by a new-comer, whose unhappy 
thought has been to entitle his effort ‘‘ Mad Moments.” 
Mr. James Winder Good’s incomparable ‘‘ Ulster and Ireland ” 
has all the charm of “‘ mere literature,’’ but it is a serious 
illumination of an obscure and obscured corner in Irish 
political history. 

A lengthy catalogue of the season’s publications has been 
issued by the Talbot Press, Ltd. This firm has almost ignored 
politics, and has clearly preferred to appeal to local and 
popular taste. An exception is ‘‘ A Second Chronicle of 
Jails,” in which Mr. Darrell Figgis continues his autobio- 
graphical narrative of Sinn Féin. A new novel by Mr. Forrest 
Reid, ‘‘ Pirates of the Spring,’’ is promised. Having read the 
manuscript, I can say that, although a story of boyhood, it 
does not attempt to compete with Mr. Alec Waugh, yet it is 
free from any association with the genre of the late Dean 
Farrar. Mr. Reid’s individuality makes it as impossible for 
him to write an Irish ‘‘ Loom of Youth ’’ as to write an Ulster 
“ Eric ; or, Little by Little,’’ although he does elect perversely 
to live in the fortress of Irish Protestantism. From Catholic 
and “ rebel’’ Cork several works have come to the Talbot 
Press, notably ‘“‘ The Labour Leader, and Other Plays,’’ by 
Mr. DanielCorkery. The title piece is mere journalism, but the 
volume contains better things, amongst others ‘‘ The Yellow 
Bittern,” upon which a contributor to these pages favourably 
commented, on the occasion of its production at the Abbey 
Theatre a few weeks ago. Worthy of mention also is ‘“‘ The 
Glamour of Cork,’’ by Mr. D. L. Kelleher, a companion book 
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to the author’s most original and delightful ‘‘ Glamour of 
Dublin,” which provided the Irish Censor with an opportunity 
of suppressing the suggestion that the executed Sinn Féin 
leader Padraic Pearse was received into Paradise. B. 


NINETY YEARS AGO 


THE year 1829 saw the publication of three interesting 
books on the life of a sailor on one of the old battleships, 
“The Naval Officer; or, Scenes and Adventures in the 
Life of Frank Mildmay ’’—Captain Marryat’s first novel— 
had been published early in the year, and reviewed somewhat 
unfavourably in THE ATHEN2UM of April 8: 

We are inclined to think the author of this novel a man of more 
talent than taste [says the reviewer]. Much of what he describes 
he does with considerable success, and in so natural a manner 
as to induce us to believe that it is the result of personal observation, 
Bating the utter heartlessness of the hero, and the very unnatural 
reformation which takes place of his character, the novel is a 
good one: we should however have preferred it if much of the 
coarseness which we observe in it had been omitted. 
Marryat’s account of the battle of Trafalgar hardly comes 
up in vividness to the description, ‘‘ by a British Seaman,” 
of Navarino, quoted in a review of ‘‘ Life on Board a Man-of- 
War” in THE ATHEN2ZUM of November 11. 

This book—by what author we do not know—-seems, 
from the long quotations in the review, to be a very spirited 
production. ‘‘Smollett himself,’ remarks the reviewer, 
“has few things more richly comic’’ than the ‘“ British 
Seaman’s”’ account of his first introduction to a sailor’s 
life. Here is a passage from his description of the fight [at 
Navarino : 

As there is always a cask of water lashed to the stanchion on the 
deck in midships, called “‘ fighting water,’’ one of the officers of 
the fore part of the deck, on his way to the cockpit, came afte 
begging to get a drink. He had been wounded severely in th, 
right arm, and the left was so bruised that he could not lift the 
jug to his head. De Squaw [a German sailor! took the jug, ande 
after skimming back the blood and dirt from the top of the cask, 
filled it and offered it to the officer; but as he was in the act of 
holding it to the wounded man’s mouth, he dropt a mangled corpse, 
being cut nearly in pieces with grape shot ; the officer was knocked 
down, but not hurt. We assisted the officer down to the cockpit. 
. . . The stifled groans, the figures of the surgeon and his mates, 
their bare arms and faces smeared with blood, the dead and 
dying all round, some in the last agonies of death, and others 
screaming under the amputating knife, formed a horrid scene 
of misery and made a hideous contrast to the ‘‘ pomp, pride and 
circumstance of glorious war.” 

‘“ British Seaman’s’’ picture of life on a man-of-war is 
not very appetizing ; and in ‘‘ The Life of a Midshipman: 
a Tale founded on facts, and intended to correct an injudicious 
Predilection in Boys for the life of a Sailor,’’ we find an 
author of the goody-goody type blackening the sable tints 
of reality in a piece of anti-naval propaganda. Between 
them, these three books throw a very interesting light on the 
conditions on board one of H.M.’s ships in the year 1829. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Tue library of Sir Frank Crisp, to be sold next week from 
the 17th to the 20th by Messrs. Sotheby, reflects his well- 
known tastes. It is exceedingly rich in herbals, and books 
on agriculture, botany, flowers, gardens and sundials. There 
is a large collection of emblem books, some of them of great 
rarity, and a very great number of paleographical facsimiles. 
Among many subjects of interest to medievalists he collected 
a small library of early 16th-century books on astronomy, 
astrology and optics—books which are daily disappearing 
from the market into reference libraries. There are very few 
incunabula. The first day’s sale includes a small collection 
of Alpine books in 57 lots, and a first edition of the Stultifere 
navicule with woodcuts (1502) ; the second a set of Dodoens, 
the emblems collection in 45 lots, the three editions of Gerarde s 
Herball, the Passau illustrated Herbal of 1485, and a set of 
Hill’s Art of Gardening from 1586 on. The third day includes 
a set of Kircher and Robert Recorde’s Castle of Knowledge ; 
the fourth has the 1493 Nuremberg Chronicle with the three 
blank leaves, and the sundial collection in 61 lots. The 
fibrary contains several long sets of scientific periodicals 
dealing with natural history, and many modern books of in- 
terest to general readers with a taste for the past. 
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Science 


EINSTEIN'S THEORY OF 
GRAVITATION 


LREADY before the war, Einstein had immense fame 

A among physicists, and among all who are interested 

in the philosophy of science, because of his principle 

of relativity. It is necessary to begin with a few words 
on this principle. 

Clerk Maxwell had shown that light is electromagnetic, 
and had reduced the whole theory of electromagnetism to 
a small number of equations, which are fundamental in all 
subsequent work. But these equations were entangled 
with the hypothesis of the ether, and with the notion of 
motion relative to the ether. Since the ether was supposed 
to be at rest, such motion was indistinguishable from 
absolute motion. The motion of the earth relatively to 
the ether should have been different at different points of 
its orbit, and measurable phenomena should have resulted 
from this difference. But none did, and all attempts to 
detect effects of motions relative to the ether failed. The 
theory of relativity succeeded in accounting for this fact. 
But it was necessary incidentally to throw over the one 
universal time, and substitute local times attached to 
moving bodies and varying according to their motion. 
The equations on which the theory of relativity is based 
are due to Lorentz, but Einstein connected them with his 
general principle, namely, that there must be nothing, in 
observable phenomena, which could be attributed to 
absolute motion of the observer. 

In orthodox Newtonian dynamics the principle of 
relativity had a simpler form, which did not require the 
substitution of local time for general time. But it now 
appeared that Newtonian dynamics is only valid when we 
confine ourselves to velocities much less than that of light. 
The whole Galileo-Newton system thus sank to the level 
of a first approximation, becoming progressively less exact 
as the velocities concerned approached that of light. 

Einstein’s extension of his principle so as to account for 
gravitation was made during the war, and for a considerable 
period our astronomers were unable to become acquainted 
with it, owing to the difficulty of obtaining German printed 
matter. However, a copy of his work did ultimately 
arrive, and English readers can learn about it in Professor 
Eddington’s admirable Reports on Relativity for the Royal 
Astronomical Society. Gravitation, ever since Newton, 
had remained isolated from other forces in nature ; various 
attempts had been made to account for it, but without 
success. The immense unification effected by electro- 
magnetism apparently left gravitation out of its scope. 
It seemed that nature had presented a challenge to the 
physicists which none of them were able to meet. 

At this point Einstein intervened with a hypothesis 
which, apart altogether from subsequent verification, 
deserves to rank as one of the great monuments of human 
genius. After correcting Newton, it remained to correct 
Euclid, and it was in terms of non-Euclidean geometry 
that he stated his new theory. Non-Euclidean geometry 
is a study of which the primary motive was logical and 
philosophical ; few of its promoters ever dreamed that it 
would come to be applied in physics. Some of Euclid’s 
axioms were felt to be not “ necessary truths,’’ but mere 
empirical laws; in order to establish this view, self- 
consistent geometries were constructed upon assumptions 
other than those of Euclid. In these geometries the sum 
of the angles of a triangle is not two right angles, and the 
departure from two right angles increases as the size of the 
triangle increases. It is often said that in non-Euclidean 
geometry space has a curvature, but this way of stating 
the matter is misleading, since it seems to imply a fourth 
dimension, which is not implied by these systems. 
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Einstein supposes that space is Euclidean where it is 
sufficiently remote from matter, byt that the presence of 
matter causes it to become slightly non-Euclidean—the 
more matter there is in the neighbourhood, the more space 
will depart from Euclid. By the help of this hypothesis, 
together with his previous theory of rélativity, he deduces~ 
gravitation—very approximately, but not éxa¢thy, according 
to the Newtonian law of the inverse square. 

The minute differences between the effects deduced 
from his theory and those deduced from Newton are 
measurable in certain cases. There are, so far, three 
crucial tests of the relative accuracy of the new theory 
and the old. 

(t) The perihelion of Mercury shows a discrepancy which 
has long puzzled astronomers. This discrepancy is fully 
accounted for by Einstein. At the time when he published 
his theory, this was its only experimental verification. 

(2) Modern physicists were willing to suppose that light 
might be subject to gravitation, 7.¢., that a ray of light 
passing near a great mass like the sun might be deflected 
to the extent to which a particle moving with the same 
velocity would be deflected according to the orthodox 
theory of gravitation. But Einstein’s theory required that 
the light should be deflected just twice as much as this. 
The matter could only be tested during an eclipse among 
a number of bright stars. Fortunately a peculiarly 
favourable eclipse occurred this year. The results of the 
observations have now been published, and are found to 
verify Einstein’s prediction. The verification is not, of 
course, quite exact ; with such delicate observations that 
was not to be expected. In some cases the departure is 
considerable. But taking the average of the best series 
of observations, the deflection at the sun’s limb is found to 
be 1°98”, with a probable error of about 6 per cent., whereas 
the deflection calculated by Einstein’s theory should be 
1°75”. It will be noticed that Einstein’s theory gave a 
deflection twice as large as that predicted by the orthodox 
theory, and that the observed deflection is slightly larger 
than Einstein predicted. The discrepancy is well within 
what might be expected in view of the minuteness of the 
measurements. It is therefore generally acknowledged 
by astronomers}that the outcome is a triumph for Einstein. 

(3) In the excitement of this sensational verification, 
there has been a tendency to overlook the third 
experimental test to which Einstein’s theory was to be 
subjected. If his theory is correct as it stands, there 
ought, in a gravitational field, to be a displacement of the 
lines of the spectrum towards the red. No such effect has 
been discovered. Spectroscopists maintain that, so far as 
can be seen at present, there is no way of accounting for 
this failure if Einstein’s theory in its present form is 
assumed. They admit that some compensating cause may 
be discovered to explain the discrepancy, but they think it 
far more probable thet Einstein’s theory requires some- 
essential modification. Meanwhile, a certain suspense of 
judgment is called for. The new law has been so amazingly 
successful in two of the three tests that there must be some 
thing valid about it, even if it is not exactly rightas yet. 

Einstein’s theory has the very highest degree of esthetic 
merit : every lover of the beautiful must wish it to be true. 
It gives a vast unified survey of the operations of nature, 
with a technical simplicity in the critical assumptions 
which makes the wealth of deductions astonishing. It is 
a case of an advance arrived at by pure theory: the whole 
effect of Einstein’s work is to make physics more 
philosophical (in a good sense), and to restore some of that 
intellectual unity which belonged to the great scientific 
systems of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but 
which was lost through increasing specialization and the 
overwhelming mass of detailed knowledge. In some ways 
our age is not a good one to live in, but for those who are 
interested in physics there are great compensations. X. 
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SCIENCE AND CULTURE 


, ow influence of scientific discoveries on that vaguely- 

defined complex of beliefs and intellectual interests 
called culture seems, at first sight, to have some- 
thing paradoxical about it. There can be no question that 
this influence is very widespread, and there can be as litile 
question that ignorance of scientific discoveries is equally 
widespread. If our admittedly cultured classes were 
submitted to such a questionnaire as the workers in Sheffield 
were recently called upon to answer, we should doubtless 
find that such questions as Who was Dante ? Who was 
Plato ? would act like holes in a dam ; but it is to be feared 
that the questions under the heading Science would evoke 
the merest trickle of information. And yet many of the 
questions in other parts of the questionnaire would be 
answered very differently were it not for those scientific 
discoveries of which the examinee can give no satisfactory 
description. The apparent paradox is resolved by 
remembering that it is only the broadest generalizations of 
science, and only certain aspects of those, which exert a 
marked influence on the rest of a man’s beliefs. The varied 
and highly complicated studies which make up modern 
astronomy, for instance, can be known, in any real sense, 
to but a few specialists; the one significant thing, for 
purposes of general culture, that emerges from these 
studies, is that the earth is materially insignificant in the 
universe. We need not mind if so much knowledge and 
no more percolates through the barriers of a literary 
education ; the damage is done; the rest of the man’s 
beliefs begin to be profoundly affected. In the papers on 
geology and biology the majority of cultured people would 
fail; they would all be amused, however, at the idea that 
the earth was formed in 4004 B.c. and that man was 
a special and separate creation. Psychological studies 
have not yet reached, perhaps, a great and easily understood 
generalization, but there is a growing charity vis-a-vis the 
“criminal classes’’ and other moral outcasts. Our 
Victorian parents’ hearty condemnation of everybody they 
disliked is now just a little more difficult. Such generaliza- 
tions as we have been mentioning are important to general 
culture because of what we ma¥ call their perspective effect. 
Their bearing on the rest of a man’s mental furniture is 
not direct; they put the furniture in a different setting. 
A change of residence, if the difference between the two 
houses be sufficiently marked, may well lead to a change 
of habits, and the furniture which looked quite well in 
four rooms may seem a little inadequate in forty. Those 
writers who declare that there is no “ real ’’ conflict between 
science and religion, for instance, may be perfectly good 
logicians ; the point is whether a particular religion looks 
adequate in the modern universe of science. It is not a 
question of destroying the furniture; it is whether the 
contents of a bijou villa adequately furnish Salisbury 
Plain. The influence of science on philosophy is similarly 
indirect. Perhaps there is no philosophy which does not 
still find defenders; our objection to many of these 
philosophies is not that they are illogical, but that they 
look so funny. 

When we come to study the influence of science on the 
arts we see that there is yet another way in which science 
modifies culture. Many of the pleasurable emotions 
associated with the arts are not unknown to the student of 
science. The study of such sciences as astronomy, physics 
or biology awakens emotions not readily distinguishable 
from those evoked by even the greatest works of art. 
It is as if the universe with which science deals was itself 
a work of art; it is, to an increasing number of people, 
the greatest of all works of art. Such students often 
acquire a new standard of esthetic excellence. Darwin’s 
indifference to poetry in his later years was probably the 
esult, not of the atrophy of a faculty, but of its fuller 
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exercise elsewhere. The young William Thomson, Teading 
at night in the library, and drawing great breaths of 
rapture over Lagrange’s ‘‘ Mécanique Analytique,” was 
experiencing emotions probably not very different from 
those of Swinburne when reading Shakespeare. Before 
such satisfactions become accessible to the ordinary 
cultured classes more is required than that vague 
acquaintance with outstanding generalities to which we 
have referred. In such a science as astronomy the mere 
results are often sufficiently attractive to rouse pleasurable 
emotions in the reader, although the actual march of the 
investigation by which the results were obtained is often 
of equal interest. At the present day both results and the 
broad lines of the investigations are in many cases accessible 
to the ordinary cultured person, with the result that his 
intellectual interests are added to, or at least find a new 
field for deployment. A greater number of esthetic 
objects people his world, and it may even happen that the 
new arrivals affect the estimate in which he held the old, 
He may discover an unsuspected futility in some of his 
earlier occupations ; he may, in fact, change his ideals of 
culture. 

But it is, in truth, impossible to trace precisely the effect 
on an individual of a new belief or of a new interest. 
Psychologists have made us aware of the fact that the 
mind is not only immensely complex, but that the 
connections between its elements are often of the most 
unsuspected character. Destruction of an old belief or the 
grafting of a new interest may issue in results as unlike 
their cause as the butterfly is unlike the chrysalis. The 
effect of the impact of science on the old culture cannot be 
foreseen ; it has, however, already produced such changes 
that the culture of the comparatively near future will 
probably differ from ours by more than ours differs from 
that of Babylon. : 


SOCIETIES 


ARISTOTELIAN.—November 3.—Prof. James Ward, President, 
in the Chair.—The President delivered the inaugural address of the 
session on “‘ In the beginning... ” 

The problem that the universe sets us is an inverse problem. But 
the two most distinguished philosophers amongst us, starting from 
the Absolute as their criterion, declare the whole world as we know 
it, including ourselves, to be infected with contradictions, which 
are only resolved in the Absolute. Precisely how resolved we do 
not know, and never can know. But at least everything is blended 
and transformed into one perfect experience in which no finite 
centres of experience as such are respected or retained. Is the 
Absolute then making sport of us, it is asked, since the untrans- 
formed, discrepant ‘‘ appearances,’’ it would seem, must ever remain 
to perplex us? No, it is replied, for these appearances are the 
Absolute’s revelation to us. Moreover, in the unification of our 
originally disjointed experiences which underlies all human develop- 
ment, and again in the ever-increasing mutual “‘ transparency ”’ of 
formally distinct individuals—who are thereby ever more and more 
enabled to think and feel and act as one—we can see the beginning 
of the process that in the Absolute is eternally accomplished. But 
it was rejoined : The progress of knowledge shows no sign of reducing 
the categories of thought to the mere “‘ adjective ’’ with which per- 
haps it began. Nor does our advance to a higher unity show any 
tendency to replace stability and originality of character by mere 
“‘ connexions of content.” 

In conclusion, it was urged that it is hopeless to attempt to begin 
from the standpoint which only a completed philosophy could occupy. 
To advance continuously and be coherent—-that should be our 
golden rule. The whole procedure would be tentative—that must 
always be the case with inverse problems. Crises too there would 
be again, as in the past; but such crises after all would only be 
cases of “ sloughing an outgrown skin,’’ not of radical disease. 
Philosophy on the whole had progressed ; and so long as it followed 
the method which nature herself observes—to make no leaps— 
why should it not progress still ? 

RoyYAL INsTITUTION.—November 3.—Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
Treasurer and V.P., in the chair. 

The special thanks of the members were returned to Mr. Richard 
Pearce for his donation of £100 to the Fund for the Promotion of 
Experimental Research at Low Temperatures ; and to Sir Humphry 
Davy Rolleston for his gift of a drawing of Sir Humphry Davy’s 
birthplace, and a water-colour of his statue in the Market-Place, 
Penzance, 
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NovEMBER 14, 1919 
FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Fri. 14. University College, 5.—‘‘ Italian Society in the 
Renaissance,’’ Lecture VI., Dr. E. G. Gardner. 

King’s College. 5.30.—‘‘ Modern Greek Drama,” Lec- 
ture VII. (in French), Dr. Lysimachos (Zconomos. 

Malacological, 6.—‘‘ Studies in British Hydrobiide, 
Part I.,”” Mr. G. C. Robson; “ Description of a New 
Sub-Species of Papuina tayloriana Ad. & Rve.,” 
Mr. H. C. Fulton; ‘ Additions to a List of Recent 
Middlesex Mollusca,” Mr. J. E. Cooper. 

University College, 8.—‘‘ An Introduction to Modern 
Philosophical Thinking,’ Lecture II., Professor 
G. Dawes Hicks. 

Mon. 17. Imperial College of Science, 5.30.—‘‘ Geology and Mineral 
Resources of the British Possessions in Africa,’’ 
Lecture IV., Dr. J. D. Falconer. (Swiney Lectures.) 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Forms of Books,” Sir F. G. 
Kenyon. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The History of Learning and 
Science in Poland,’”’ Lecture VI., Professor L. Tatar- 
kiewicz. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Bohemia as Medieval State,” 
Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Oldest Book in the 
World and its Story,” Mr. R. A. Rye. 

Geographical (Zolian Hall), 8.30.—‘‘ A Recent Journey 
in Liberia,” Sir Alfred Sharpe. 

Tues, 18. University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Danish Literature,” Lec- 
ture III., Mr. J. H. Helweg. 

Zoological, 5.30.—Exhibition of the Skull of a Beaver, 
by Sir Edmund G. Loder; “ Field-Notes on some 
Mammals in the Bahr el Gebel, Southern Sudan,’’ 
by Major J. Stevenson Hamilton ; and other Papers. 

Whitechapel Gallery, 7.45.—‘‘ Housing in Greater 
London,”’ Captain R. L. Reiss. 

Wed. 19. University College, 3.—‘‘ History and Drama in the 
‘ Divina Commedia,’ ’’ Lecture V., Dr. E. G. Gardner. 

Royal Institute of Public Health (37, Russell Square, 
W.C.), 4.—‘‘ Public and Individual Housing Ideals,”’ 
Mrs. S. A. Barnett, 

Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘‘ Science and Industry,” Sir 
H. Trueman Wood. 

Meteorolgical, 5, 

School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, Finsbury 
Circus, 5.—‘‘ The Art of Asia: Part I. Introductory,” 
Mr. Laurence Binyon. 

Geological, 5.30.—‘‘ The Pleistocene Deposits in the 
Neighbourhood of Cambridge,’”’ Professor J. E. Marr. 

Imperial College of Science, 5.30.—Geology and Mineral 
Resources of the British Possessions in Africa,” 
Lecture V., Dr. J. D. Falconer. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Old Drama and the New,”’ 
Lecture I., Mr. William Archer. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘Methods of Learning 
Foreign Languages,” Lecture III., Mr. H. E. Palmer. 


University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Norwegian Literature,”’ 
Lecture III., Mr. I. C. Gréndahl. 
University College, 6.15.—‘‘ Fundamental Principles of 


Taxation in the Light of Modern Developments,” 
Lecture III., Dr. J.C. Stamp. (Newmarch Lectures.) 

Microscopical, 8.—‘‘ Note on Cajal’s Formalin-silver 
Nitrate Impregnation Method for Golgi Apparatus,” 
Mr. H. M. Carleton ; “Report on the Collection 
of Metallurgical Specimens recently presented to the 
Society by Sir Robert Hadfield,” Mr. F. I. G. Rawlins. 

Thurs. 20. King’s College, 5.30.—“ Immortality in the Light of 
Modern Psychology,” Dr. W. Brown. 

London School of Economics, 5.30.—‘ International 
Labour Legislation,” Lecture I., Sir John Macdonell. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘Selma Lagerléf,” Lec- 
ture III., Mr. I. Bjérkhagen. 

Child-Study (90, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.), 6.— 
“The Pre-School Child,” Dr. D. Forsyth. 

Royal Numismatic, 6.—“ The Republican Origins of 
the Roman Imperial Coinage,’’ Mr. Harold Mattingly. 

Whitechapel Gallery, 7.45.—“‘ The Traffic and Develop- 
ment Authority for London and Home Counties,” 
Mr. W. Rees Jeffreys. 

Fri. 21, University College, 5.—‘‘ Italian Society in the Renais- 
sance,”’ Lecture VII., Dr. E. G. Gardner. 

Imperial College of Science, 5.30.——‘‘Geology and 
Mineral Resources of the British Possessions in 
Africa,” Lecture VI., Dr. J. D. Falconer. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The History of Modern Greece : 
The Reign of King George till the Coup d’Etat of 
1909,” Mr. J. Mavrogordato. 

University College, 8.—‘‘ An Introduction to Modern 
Philosophical Thinking,’’ Lecture III., Professor G. 
Dawes Hicks, 
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Fine Arts 
ORDER AND AUTHORITY 


.* 


OR the last sixty years and more one of the tare 
F pleasures of political philosophers has been to 
expatiate on “le droit administratif,” on the 
extraordinary powers enjoyed by Government in France, 
whatever that government may be ; and another pleasure, 
which few have denied themselves, is that of drawing 
the not very obscure inference that France is democratic 
rather than liberal and that the French genius has no 
patience with extreme individualism. If its effects were 
confined wholly to politics, to criticize this national 
characteristic would be no part of my business; but 
as it has profoundly influenced French art as well as 
French ‘ife and thought, the reader, I trust, will not be 
unbearably vexed by an essay which has little immediately 
to do with the subject on which I am paid to write. 
‘‘ What is the cause of French conventionality ?” ‘“‘ What 
are its consequences? ’’ These are questions to which 
the student of French art cannot well be indifferent ; 
and these are the questions that I shall attempt to answer. 
The cause, I suspect, is to be found in the defect of a 
virtue. If it takes two to make a quarrel it takes as 
many to make a bargain ; and if even the best Frenchmen 
are willing to make terms with society, that must be because 
society has something to offer them worth accepting. 
All conventions are limitations on thought, feeling and 
action; and, as such, are the enemies of originality and 
character, hateful, therefore, to men richly endowed with 
either. French conventions, however, have a specious 
air of liberality, and France offers to him who will be bound 
by them partnership in the most perfect of modern 
civilizations—a civilization, be it noted, of which her 
conventions are themselves an expression. The bribe is 
tempting. Also, the pill itself is pleasantly coated. Feel 
thus, think thus, act thus, says the French tradition, not 
for moral, still less for utilitarian, reasons, but for esthetic. 
Stick to the rules, not because they are right or profitable, 
but because they are seemly—nay, beautiful. We are 
not telling you to be respectable, we are inviting you 
not to be a lout. We are offering you, free of charge, 
a trade-mark that carries credit all the world over. ‘‘ How 
French he (or she) is!’’ Many a foreigner would pay 
handsomely to have as much said of him. 
Any English boy born with fine sensibility, a peculiar 
feeling for art, or an absolutely first-rate intelligence 
finds himself from the outset at loggerheads with the 
world in which he is to live. For him there can be no 
question of accepting those conventions which express 
what is meanest in an unsympathetic society. To begin 
with, he will not go to church or chapel on Sundays : 
it might be different were it a question of going to Mass. 
The hearty conventions of family life which make impossible 
almost relations at all intimate or subtle arouse in him 
nothing but a longing for escape. He will be reared, 
probably, in an atmosphere where all thought that Jeads 
to no practical end is despised, or gets, at most, a perfunctory 
compliment when some great man, who in the teeth of 
opposition has won to a European reputation, 1s duly 
rewarded with a title or an obituary column in The Times. 
As for artists, they, unless they happen to have achieved 
commercial success or canonization in some public gallery, 
are pretty sure to be family jokes. Thus, all his finer 
feelings will be constantly outraged; and he will live, 
a truculent, shame-faced misfit, with John Bull under his 





* The first part of Mr. Clive Bell's article appeared in last week's 
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nose and Punch round the corner, till, at some public 
school, a course of compulsory games and the Arnold 
tradition either breaks his spirit or makes him a rebel 
for life. 

In violent opposition to most of what surrounds him 
any greatly gifted, and tough, English youth is likely to 
become more and more aware of himself and his own 
isolation. While his French compeer is having rough 
corners gently obliterated by contact with a well-oiled 
whetstone and is growing daily more conscious of solidarity 
with his partners in a peculiar and gracious civilization, 
the English lad grows steadily more individualistic. Daily 
he becomes more eccentric, more adventurous and more 
of “a character.”’ Very easily will he snap all conventional 
cables and, learning to rely entirely on himself, trust only 
to his own sense of what is good and true and beautiful. 
This personal sense is all that he has to follow; and in 
following it he will meet with no conventional obstacle 
that he need hesitate for one moment to demolish. 
English civilization is so smug and hypocritical, so grossly 
philistine, and at bottom so brutal, that every first-rate 
Englishman necessarily becomes an outlaw. He grows 
by kicking; and his personality flourishes, unhampered 
by sympathetic, clinging conventions nor much—and this 
is important too—by the inquisitorial tyranny of Govern- 
ment. For, at any rate until the beginning of the war, 
an Englishman who dared to defy the conventions had 
less than a Frenchman to fear from the laws. 

I have already suggested that the consequences of this 
difference between French and English civilization may 
be studied in the history of their literature and thought. 
For the abject poverty of English visual art I have 
attempted to give reasons elsewhere: here I have not 
space to say more than that it is rarely good for an artist 
to be a protestant,and that a protestant is just what the 
English attitude to painting generally forces a genuine 
artist to be. But consider the literature of the French 
Renaissance: Rabelais is the one vast figure. Ronsard 
and his friends are charming, elegant and erudite; but 
not of the stupendous. What is even more-to the point, 
already with the pléiade we have a school—a school with 
its laws and conventions, its ‘‘ thus far and no further.” 
Nothing is more notorious than the gorgeous individualism 
and personality of those flamboyant monsters whom we 
call the Elizabethans, unless it be the absence of that 
quality in the great French writers of the next age. Had 
Pascal been as bold as Newton he might have been as big. 
No one will deny that Descartes was a finer intelligence 
than Hobbes or that his meticulous respect for French 
susceptibilities gave an altogether improbable turn to 
his speculations. In the eighteenth century it was the 
English who did the discovering and the French who, 
on these discoveries being declared admissibles, brought 
them to perfection. Even in the nineteenth, the Revolution 
notwithstanding, French genius, except in painting, 
asserted itself less vividly and variously than the Russian 
or English, and less emphatically than the German. 

In recording the consequences of this French taste for 
authority we have had to register profit and loss. It is 
true that the picture presented by French history offers 
comparatively few colossal achievements or stupendous 
characters. With the Jatter, indeed, it is particularly 
ill-supplied. Whereas most of the great and many of 
the secondary English writers, thinkers and artists have 
been great “characters,” the slightly monotonous good 
sense and refinement of French literary and artistic life is 
broken only by a few such massive or surprising figures as 
those of Rabelais, Lafontaine, Poussin, Rousseau, Flaubert, 
Cézanne—a formidable list but a short one, to which, 
however, a few names could be added. On the other hand, 
what France has lost in colour she has gained in fertility ; 
and in a universal Honours List for intellectual and 
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artistic prowess the number of French names would be 
out of all proportion to the size and wealth of the country, 
Futhermore, it is this traditiona] basis that has kept 
French culture up to a certain level of excellence. France 
has never been without standards. Therefore it has been 
to France that the rest of Europe has always looked for 
some measure of fine thinking, delicate feeling, and general 
amenity. Without her conventionality it may be doubted 
whether France could have remained so long the centre 
of civilization. 

One commonly deplored consequence of French con- 
ventionality is that it makes Frenchmen incapable of well 
understanding or appreciating anything foreign, or of 
judging acutely between foreigners and themselves. But 
is even this a serious misfortune? French critics can 
discriminate between French productions with unsur- 
passable delicacy and precision. As for the spring of 
French inspiration, it is so copious that the creative genius 
of that favoured race seems to need nothing more from 
outside than an occasional new point of departure, to 
the grasping of which its imperfect knowledge and un- 
prehensile taste are adequate. Indeed the rare endeavours 
of Frenchmen seriously to cultivate alien methods and 
points of view more often than not end in disaster. Shortly 
before the war a school of particularly intelligent and 
open-minded writers discovered, what we in England are 
only too familiar with, the esthetic possibilities of charity 
and the beauty of being good. Dostoevsky began it. 
First they ran after him; then, setting themselves, as 
well as they could, to study Wordsworth and Walt Whitman, 
in translations, they soon plunged miserably into a morass 
of sentimentality. An excellent novelist and a promising 
poet, Charles-Louis Philippe and Vildrac, were amongst 
the first to fall in. A Wordsworth can moralize, a Sterne 
can pipe his eye, with impunity; but late eighteenth- 
and early twentieth-century literature prove how 
dangerous it is for a French author to trespass in pursuit 
of motives beyond the limits of his tradition. 

The reason why Frenchmen are incompetent to judge 
or appreciate what is not French is that they apply to all 
things the French measure. They have no universal 
standards, and, what is worse, they take for such their 
own conventions. To read a French critic on Shakespeare 
or Ibsen or Dostoevsky or Goethe is generally a humiliating 
experience for one who loves France. As often as not you 
will find that he is depending on a translation. It seems 
never to strike him that there is something ludicrous in 
appraising nicely the qualities of a work written in a 
language one cannot understand. Rather it seems to 
him ludicrous that books should be written in any language 
but his own; and, until they are translated, for him they 
do not exist. Many years ago, at Cambridge, I remember 
having a sharpish altercation with Rupert Brooke, who had 
taken it upon himself to denigrate the art of Racine. 
Before long it came out that he had read the plays only 
in a translation; for at that time—he was in his second 
year, I think-—he had little or no French. Everyone 
laughed and the argument collapsed. Set the scene in 
Paris, imagine a detractor of Shakespeare or Goethe 
being convicted of similar ignorance, and ask yourself 
whether one Frenchman of the party would have felt 
that by such an admission the critic was put out of court. 

It cannot be denied, I fear, that the conventional habits 
of the French mind lead easily to ignorance and self- 
satisfaction. To be frank, the complacent aberrations of 
French taste, with its passion for Poe and its pathetic 
confidence in Kipling, have become a standing joke abroad. 
There is no great reason why the French should know 
anything of foreign thought and literature; but there 
is every reason why, knowing nothing, they should refrain 
from comment. And how many Frenchmen do know 
anything ? When I reflect that hardly one can quote 
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a line of English without committing or, at any rate, 
permitting the grossest and most nonsensical blunders, 
[ am inclined to suspect that the answer is, very few. 
And I suppose it is this combination of ignorance with an 
incapacity for handling criteria of universal validity which 
gives to the nation that is assuredly the centre of civilization 
its paradoxical air of provinciality. A Frenchman dis- 
coursing on foreign peoples or on mankind in general— 
a favourite topic—suggests to me sometimes the fantastic 
vision of a dog-fancier criticizing a steer. Grant his 
remises—that whatever he admires in the one must be 
essential to the other—and nothing could be more just 
and luminous than his remarks. Undeniably the creature 
is a bit thick in the girth and, what is worse, bull-necked. 
Only, as the points of an ox are different from those of 
a poodle, the criticism is something beside the mark : 
and there is not much more virtue in the objection to 
Shakespeare’s later tragedies that they are not written 
in rhymed verse. Blank verse, however, is not in the 
great tradition; and the French critic, with one eye 
fixed submissively on authority, doubts whether he would 
be justified in admiring it unreservedly. Such are the 
inevitable consequences of conventionality: and French 
conventionality is, in its turn, the inevitable consequence 
of a civilization so gracious and attractive that even 
the most lawless of its children cannot bear to appear 
disloyal. 
CLIVE BELL. 


THE FALSE STANDARD OF THE SALE-ROOM 


At the Hamilton sale last week a poor Romney painting of 
two children was sold for 52,000 guineas. The same artist’s 
portrait of Alderman William Beckford, which must be 
reckoned one of his best works, realized only 12,500 guineas, 
and the very fine, though faded, Reynolds full-length of 
Elizabeth Gunning was knocked down for 7,000 guineas. 
These prices serve to remind us of the alarming rapidity with 
which the art dealers are corrupting our standards of taste. 
By concerted action in the sale-rooms they have almost 
succeeded in destroying intrinsic values and imposing upon 
us instead fictitious values of their own creation. The 
inflation of prices is now largely regulated by the potential 
popularity of the subject among the restricted circle of 
possible purchasers. Thus large pictures are less saleable 
than small ones ; portraits of women are better investments 
than portraits of men; and portraits of children are con- 
sidered most desirable of all. At the sale last week four 
portraits of children, none of which have any real claim to 
be considered important paintings, produced together nearly 
£100,000, a sum which from any but the dealer’s standpoint 
is manifestly absurd. The manceuvres of the dealers have 
nevertheless this advantage, that they focus attention on their 
chosen schools. The intelligent amateur is still free to acquire 
unboomed products at his own valuation, and in this sale 
he might have secured several charming minor works for 
comparatively modest sums—the small portrait group, for 
example, by Preud’honie de Neuchatel, representing Douglas, 
eighth Duke of Hamilton, with Mr. Moore, his travelling 
companion, and his son (afterwards Sir John Moore), gathered 
together in a room at Geneva, with a Swiss landscape seen 
through the window ; an intriguing painting on metal, ‘‘ The 
Empress Marie Louise receiving a Deputation of Generals and 
Courtiers,’’ which is executed with a curious hard cold precision, 
and has considerable historical interest; or Dampierre’s 
“ Racecourse,”” painted in 1784, which would form a most 
appropriate ‘‘ ancestor ’’ inacollection of modern impressionist 
pictures. 

Other pictures sold included the Reynolds portraits 
of the tenth Duke of Hamilton when a boy, £13,125, 
@nd William Beckford, £7,140; and Raeburn portraits of 
the tenth Duke £3,465, the eleventh Duke £9,450, the eighth 
Duke £6,300. Van Dyck’s First Earl of Denbigh (William 
Fielding) fetched £6,615 ; the big Rubens (91 in. by 130 in.), 
‘Daniel in the Den of Lions,” £2,520; and ‘‘ A Woody 
Stream,’’ by Gainsborough (30 in. by 27 in.), a market cart 
and cattle crossing a bridge, £2,940. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


GRAFTON GALLERIES.—The Royal Society of Portrait Painters. 
The Royal Society of Miniature Painters. 
GoupiL GALLERY.—The Goupil Gallery Salon. 
FINE Art Society.—Society of Animal Painters. 
BURLINGTON GALLERY.—Etchings by Jessie Aitcheson Walker. 
Oil Paintings by Wilhelmina Walker. Pastels by Oliver 
Senior. 
THE best portrait at the Grafton Galleries is Mr. R. G. Eves’ 
‘“‘ The Marquess of Carisbrooke ’’ ; the worst is the Hon. John 
Collier’s “‘ Mrs. Philip Guedalla.”” The former is an adequate 
performance in the Sargent tradition, the latter is bad from 
every point of view; it is badly drawn and badly painted, 
badly arranged and badly coloured, and the characterization, 
being non-existent, cannot even be described as bad. There 
are other portraits in the exhibition which have all these 
defects, but in this case they are allied to extreme pretension 
in the sense that the painter has set out to make an elaborately 
finished picture, and has, in fact, finished nothing. He has 
reproduced a number of forms and details in a smooth oily 
substance, but of true finish, the finish which convinces us 
that a definite form cannot be better expressed in that 
particular way, there is not a trace in this picture. It is, we 
think, important to stigmatize such imitation finish because 
at the moment there are signs of a reaction among the younger 
painters against ‘“‘sketchiness’’; and unless there is a clear 
appreciation of the difference between real finish and the 
brand of the Hon. John Collier, we shall witness a complete 
déb@cle and the loss of much promising talent. There is 
pretension, too, in Mr. William Ranken’s ‘‘ Old Maclatchie, 
Mary Hamilton and Mrs. Tait,’’ a group of three peasants 
with a background of English landscape. But Mr. Ranken 
does not lack accomplishment ; indeed, we feel that he is 
capable of making this picture much better than it is. The 
scheme is a good one, but as it stands, the figures lack weight. 
It is the kind of picture which a really conscientious artist 
would work on for years; Cézanne would have left it still 
“unfinished ’’ after repainting it a dozen times. The modern 
system which induces an artist to exhibit continually is 
assuredly responsible for many such pictures failing of success. 
The painters are persuaded to exhibit before they have had 
time to reconsider their work; there would be wisdom in an 
artist who refused to exhibit a picture until he had kept it 
a year in his studio. Mr. J. J. Shannon’s portrait of Lady 
Diana Duff-Cooper in her wedding dress, although it has little 
merit as a painting, is doubtless destined for a sensational 
career if there are still sales at Christie’s in two hundred years’ 
time and still American collectors. 

The level of achievement at the Goupil Gallery is much 
higher. Nearly all the exhibitors succeed in their several 
undertakings, and all schools are represented. Many of the 
artists evidently share the conception of pictures as essentially 
objets d'art for the adornment of the houses of the rich. There 
is a general air of opulence about the exhibition, due possibly 
in part to the expensive character of the frames and the high 
prices in the catalogue. One can almost hear Mr. Marchant 
assuring a client that the frame alone in Mr. Pride’s thousand- 
guinea picture is worth a very considerable sum ; and we are 
a little surprised that Mr. William Nicholson should have 
included the frames in his set of £250 still-lifes. Another 
gros lot is Mr. John’s “ Birdie,”” a magnificently drawn head, 
flanked by two sketches of soldiers by the same artist which 
are painted with great verve and mastery. In this luxurious 
assembly Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s heroic portrait of Ezra 
Pound has a challenging austerity. It would look very 
out of place in a well-appointed room filled with beautiful 
furniture. But it has, nevertheless, important qualities: 
the formalization is intelligent ; the colour, though unnecessarily 
arbitrary, has plastic value; and the characterization is— 
for good or for evil—extremely definite. Mr. Pound may 
not make quite such an imposing impression of sinister force 
on a casual acquaintance, but as Mr. Lewis has this conviction, 
we are grateful to him for havimg expressed it so clearly. 
Mr. Mark Gertler is better represented than at the London 
Group; Mr. Charles Ginner and Mr. Walter Bayes send 
solid work; and among the water-colours we admiren 
Mr. Geoffrey Birkbeck’s dexterously handled interiors add 
Mr. Albert Rutherston’s graceful drawing of a nude. 

R. EW. 
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Music 
VIOLONCELL.O SOLO 


VEN professed devotees of Bach are _ inclined 
at times to hesitate in their acceptance of the 
sonatas and suites for violin or violoncello 

alone. They listen to them with respect when they hear 
them played by Joachim or Casals, by Miss Jelly d’Aranyi 
or Mme. Suggia, they admire duly the accomplishment 
of the player, but they cannot help feeling that the 
instrument is being compelled to execute a tour de force 
which is utterly incongruous with its natural style. 
Violins and violoncellos, they maintain, are singing 
instruments, made for melody alone, and to set them to 
play fugues all by themselves results in little more than 
the ungainly acrobatics of a contortionist. 

Yet the real reason why Bach wrote fugues for solo 
violin or violoncello was precisely because these instruments 
are singing instruments, made for melody, and because 
the fugue is a form in which melody and song must 
necessarily be pre-eminent. We must remember that in 
the days of Bach the pianoforte, and even the harpsichord, 
was not the indispensable article of domestic furniture 
that it is now. During the two previous centuries it 
was not the harpsichord but the lute which held the 
position now occupied by the pianoforte in common 
life. It was the instrument which practically every 
amateur played or tried to play; it was the instrument 
for which all other kinds of music, vocal or instrumental, 
were eventually arranged. Fugues, and the contrapuntal 
music for voices or viols which preceded the definite 
emergence of fugue as a recognized form, were as unsuitable 
to the genius of the lute as they are to the pianoforte ; 
but since the greater part of serious artistic music of 
the sixteenth century was cast in this mould, the lute 
had to play it, or else confine itself to song accompaniments 
and dance music. The lutenists of the seventeenth century 
developed, especially in France, into a school of virtuost, 
and that eventually brought lute-playing to an end, 
for it became evident, first, that to execute such difficulties 
was beyond the skill of amateurs, and, secondly, that 
such effects of brilliance could be much more easily and 
more showily obtained by the machinery of the keyboard. 
Hence we see that harpsichord music such as the Suites 
of Couperin and Rameau is very clearly influenced by 
the technique of the lute. 

But the musicians who preferred melody to virtuosity 
had in the meantime made a move in a different direction. 
The viola da gamba, or, as it was sometimes called, the 
lyra-viol, could play much the same sort of music as the 
lute, and what it lost in sharpness of attack and precision 
in chord-playing it gained in melody and expression from 
being played with the bow. A literature of music for 
the lyra-viol thus sprang up, which, like the later harpsi- 
chord music, is based mainly in style on the music of the 
lute, and this leads quite naturally to the adoption by 
Bach of a similar style applied to the violin and violoncello. 
In making an arrangement for another instrument, indeed 
in writing down music for any instrument or combination 
of instruments, there is always something that has to be 
left to the imagination. Bach was faced by the question 
whether it was better to leave harmony to the imagination, 
or melody. The tendency of the modern pianoforte 
arrangers is to leave melody to the imagination and 
concentrate on the harmonic aspect of music. Bach 
indeed did so himself when he wrote for keyed instruments. 
It is claimed as a virtue by such theorists as Ebenezer 
Prout that a fugue of Bach can always be put into score, 
that is, that each voice can be written out on a separate 
stave, as if the fugue had been composed for as many 
separate instruments instead of for one. The result is 
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that most of Bach’s harpsichord fugues are unplayable. 
The notes can be struck ; a Busoni can bring out strange 
meanings unsuspected by the ordinary player; but to 
play every single part simultaneously with all the phrasing 
and expression that is due to each, and which each could 
naturally receive from a singer or a violinist, is a physical 
impossibility. Domenico Scarlatti knew better. When 
he wrote fugues for the harpsichord he wrote pieces which 
sounded like fugues and left out what could not be made 
effective. Domenico’s fugues cannot be scored; but 
he gets the essentials, because he writes no more notes 
than can be not only played, but rightly interpreted. 

What Scarlatti did on the harpsichord Bach preferred 
to do on the violin and violoncello. The essence of 
counterpoint is melody, and he insists always on the 
melodic character of his music. Harmony can be left 
to the imagination. It was a moment when the musical 
world had just made complete its grasp of the classical 
key system. It did not want to go beyond that, and 
it was satisfied with just sufficient notes to indicate the 
cornerstones of the harmony and rhythm. Thus in the 
Bach Chaconne there is no need for harmony after the 
plan of the ground bass has once been firmly established. 
The regular sequence of chords goeson automatically in 
the listener’s imagination, and the player can focus all 
his efforts on the emotional values of pure melody. 

There is too another aspect of the violoncello solos 
which must not be forgotten. To the unsophisticated 
mind music is first a tune, and secondly a tune with 
harmony underneath, both now and in medieval days. 
To the musician, then if hardly now, music was certainly 
a tune, but a tune with counterpoint above. _ In seven- 
teenth-century artistic music the bass, and the actual 
singing melody of the bass, has an importance which 
modern listeners seldom realize. Hence comes the interest 
shown by the old composers in music for low-pitched 
instruments. The viola da gamba, whatever else it 
might neglect, could always make sure of the line in the 
bass. There are many passages in Bach’s solos where 
it would be as natural to imagine harmony above the 
melodic line as below it, and such harmony is easily 
imagined by anyone who is familiar with, let us say, 
the violin sonatas of Corelli. 

As a matter of fact there is at the present moment 
a considerable revival of interest in unaccompanied 
melody. Indeed, at Mme. Suggia’s concert last week 
there was an unexpected illustration of this very tendency. 
The audience having demanded an encore after M. Fleury’s 
flute sonata, Mr. George Reeves sat down to the piano- 
forte and remained motionless before the keyboard, like 
an organist whose wind-supply has unexpectedly failed, 
while M. Fleury was heard to perform a long and rambling 
solo behind the door. The only explanations that can be 
suggested for this curious scene are either that some 
malignant enemy of the artist was sitting in the front 
row sucking a lemon—unfailing device, so it is alleged, 
for reducing flute-players to silence—or that, in view of 
some sudden indisposition of M. Fleury, his place had been 
kindly taken by Professor Tovey, whose incomparable 
imitations of all orchestral instruments are the delight 
of his friends. It is therefore not surprising to find that 
some musicians now hold that Bach’s solos suffer not from 
a shortage of harmony, but from an excess thereof. 

Epwarp J. DENT. 


Tue YEAR Boox Press sends a number of anthems and 
part-songs, mostly for boys’ or female voices of which by 
far the best are those of Dr. Charles Wood, whose severely 
simple style always maintains a high ideal of dignity and 
poetic feeling. He even succeeds in imparting interest to 
poems by Martin Tupper. A duet, ‘‘ There’s a Song of the 
Olden Time,” by L. W. Halse, a pupil of Dr. Wood who 
died of wounds, has a delicate and uncommon grace of style. 
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COVENT GARDEN : PRINCE IGOR. 


OULD feebleness of dramatic structure and 
#7 incoherence of plot kill an opera, “‘ Prince Igor ’ 
would assuredly have been in its grave long ago. 
Its four acts and prologue are no more than five scenes 
or tableaux, with virtually no attempt at correlation, 
nd a lamentably fatuous ending—the return of Igor 
from his disastrous campaign against the Tartar chieftain 
Kontschak, to announce that he will raise a new army 
and that all will be well. His country is laid waste, his 
ital in flames, his troops annihilated—but what of 
that ? The two drunken rascals, Skula and Eroschka, 
determine—we quote the synopsis—" to cover up their 
faults by being the first to announce the Prince Ss home- 
coming to the remnants (!) of the townspeople. Forthwith 
they start setting the belfry madly ringing. The people, 
seeing who the bellringers are, at first will believe only 
in a hoax; then, perceiving Igor in the flesh, break out 
into rejoicings. Despair now is routed, and hope again 
shines brightly through the clouds of calamity.” Was 
ever such a preposterous conclusion? Is it plausible for 
an instant, even in twelfth-century Russia? One would 
like to take Judenitch or Koltchak to a performance of 
“Prince Igor’’ and see what he had to say about it. 
A fresh army indeed! Fresh elections, more likely, anda 
de facto Government by the Urban District Council—but. 
all this was before the days of democracy. 
Yet the opera lives—and long may it live. Every time 
one goes to it one realizes more and more how much 
Wagner’s theory—that the drama is the end of expression, 
music the means—falls short of the truth. It breaks down, 
of course, directly you apply it to Wagner’s own work ; 
Wagner no doubt maintained, and in a sense rightly, 
that in his music dramas the function allotted to the 
music throughout is that of illuminating the scenic action, 
reminding the audience of what has gone before (and, 
the ironic commentator might add, of what is coming 
later), and assisting them to follow the development of 
motive and character. But, as Mr. Newman pointed out 
long ago, the dramas themselves have been so carefully 
prepared, so purged of all elements that do not lend 
themselves to musical expression, that the very term 
“drama” acquires a new significance by the time Wagner 
has finished with it, and that his whole case, plausible 
as it seems, rests on a verbal fallacy. Apart from this, 
however, Wagner’s theory breaks down for a much simpler 
and more obvious reason—it leaves out of account the 
sheer power of music to dominate everything else that 
is happening at the same time, if the music itself be of a 
sufficing quality, The whole history of opera is a 
manifestation of this psychological truth. When Gluck 
put the singers in their place he was supposed to be 
vindicating the claims of dramatic propriety, and so he 
was, but he was vindicating those of musical expression 
in at least anequal degree. Most of the nineteenth-century 
Russian operas illustrate in striking fashion this power 
of music to be the preponderating element, “ Prince 
Igor” more, perhaps, than any of them. Like all of 
them it shows a tremendous sense of scenic effect, whose 
appeal to the eye cannot be ignored ; certainly the austere 
richness of the Covent Garden staging makes the utmost 
of it. But that by itself would quickly pall; already 
the gorgeousness of the colour and the splendour of these 
Russian settings mean rather less than they did when 
“Boris” was first presented to our astonished gaze some 
six or seven. years ago. The music endures, and just as 
the opera is one long testimony to the power of music, 
so the music itself bears witness to the supremacy of 
melody, and of strong flowing rhythms. The texture is 
often thin; sometimes it seems all top and bottom, 
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sometimes there is very little bottom: the harmony never 
arrests one—it is just the kind of harmony that is right 
and appropriate, but no more. It is that broad, spacious 
tide of rhythmic melody that carries us along from start 
to finish. We know where that melody came from. 
Cannot one or two of our own composers, even at the 
eleventh hour of the eleventh day, do the same? # 
R. O, M. 


CONCERTS 


Mr. GEORGE REEVEs has already made a name for himself 
as one of our most musicianly accompanists, and on 
November 5 he showed himself no less musicianly as a solo 
player. Most pianists would regard Schumann and Chopin 
as respectively masculine and feminine; Mr. Reeves, on the 
contrary, gave us a full-blooded and passionate Chopin in 
the E minor Nocturne, while his reading of ‘‘ Carneval,” 
freakish, delicate and fantastic, reasserted Schumann’s own 
subtitle, ‘‘ Scénes mignonnes.”’ 


MME. Suaeia provided an all too generous programme at 
her concert on November 6, though the time between tea and 
dinner often finds an audience more alert than the hitherto 
more usual concert hours. Professor Donald Tovey, who 
joined her in Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 102, No. 2, and in his 
own Elegiac Variations cagmposed in memory of Hausmann,, 
was an interesting though hardly sympathetic partner. Few 
musicians have so deep an understanding of the intellectual 
aspect of Beethoven’s third period, but he is strangely 
indifferent to beauty of tone, and his rendering contrasted 
uncomfortably with Mme. Suggia’s warmth and tenderness 
of interpretation. His Variations are written in a monumental 
manner that belongs to a now quite distant past. None the 
less we welcome Professor Tovey back to Londonasa composer, 
and even as a pianist, for the salutary lessons of his austere 
and dignified style. The severity of the programme was 
agreeably enlivened by M. Fleury, who played a frivolous 
eighteenth - century flute sonata with his invariably dis- 
tinguished elegance. 


TuE chief attraction of the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert 
on November 8 was M. Cortot’s performance of Rachmaninov’s 
Concerto in D minor, a far more interesting and original work 
than the more familiar second Concerto of the same composer 
In considering M. Cortot as a pianist it is hardly possible to 
separate him from his French pianoforte. English players: 
are seldom quite at their ease on French instruments, which: 
are built for 2 very different style of playing. The most: 
remarkable thing about M. Cortot’s technique is his extra-- 
ordinary range of colour, which combines the ringing metallic: 
brilliance necessary for a large hall with the most delicate: 
clarity of articulation in soft passages. He has all the 
precision and severity of the best French pianists, with a fire 
and animation peculiarly his own, and a reasoned restraint 
of interpretation which may well lead him to great heights 
as he proceeds on his career. 


THE performance of Pergolesi’s ‘“‘La Serva Padrona,”’ 
which was to have been given last Sunday at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, under the direction of Mr. Arthur Bliss, 
could not after all take place, as it was feared this might entail 
a breach of the law of our God-fearing country. We suspect 
that there were hot-heads on both sides, and that it might have 
been possible to devise a formula whereby a work of so ethical 
a character could have been admitted by all parties, without 
sacrifice of principle, to partake of the nature of a religious 
ceremony; in any case, the latest official news is that fresh 
negotiations have been successfully carried through, and that 
the performance will take place next Sunday at 8.30. 

It should be added that the concert programme extemporized 
by the management must surely have prevented everyone 
who heard it from feeling any sense of disappointment over 
“La Serva Padrona.’’ Scarlatti, Purcell, and Chausson are 
fair substitutes for Pergolesi. 


Tue Geological Survey of Great Britain and Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, S.W., have been transferred 
for administrative purposes from the Board of Education 
to the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research as 
from the Ist inst, 
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Drama 
THE DRURY LANE MELODRAMA 


HE “ continuous story ”’ is one of those psychological 

I formations which lie on the frontier between the 

normal and the morbid. Day-dreams, in which 
each of us finds his most urgent wishes divinely fulfilled, 
are probably of universal occurrence; but in a large 
number of people (most often apparently in the case of 
girls and young women) these day-dreams are systematized 
into a prolonged and coherent narrative. The story is 
concerned with the adventures of a definite set of people ; 
whenever the author has a few spare minutes—while she 
darns her stockings or travels home in the tube—she takes 
it up like a fewilleton at the place where she left it off and 
adds another episode to the thread ; and the same group 
of characters may in this way be kept in manipulation for 
months or years, or even indefinitely. The hero and heroine 
of the story will, of course, be the author herself or the 
object of her affections or a mixture of the two, in different 
degrees of disguise ; often this fact may not be recognized, 
and the author may even be introduced into the story in 
her own person (with a view to confusing the issue) as a 
minor character who happens to meet the hero out at lunch 
one day. Sometimes the story is thrown into the past, 
and the hero lives through the Peloponnesian War or the 
French Revolution ; but usually the scene is laid in the 
contemporary world and the action passes in the very 
circumstances in which the author herself moves. In that 
case the hero’s adventures will be in a very clear relation 
to the events of the author’s life ; he will visit the places 
she has visited or hopes to visit ; he will make the acquaint- 
ance of her most admired friends ; and, most important of 
all, he will echo her opinions and feelings. At the outbreak 
of the war, perhaps, while the author’s indignation at 
Belgium’s wrongs is at its height, the hero will enlist in a 
regiment of the line and proceed to Mons with the 
Expeditionary Force. But two or three years later the 
author’s sentiments may have become unluckily blunted, 
and we may then find the hero a declared conscientious 
objector, declining to return to his regiment, and court- 
martialled for insubordination. 

The annual Drury Lane melodrama provides something 
very like a ‘‘ continuous story” for those of us who are 
too much on the spot to allow our conscious minds to 
carry on in this sort of way. A large part of its success 
must be due to the intuitive skill with which its compilers 
fulfil the fantastic wishes which the audience would never 
have dared to express even to themselves. The demand 
for romantic love-affairs and for mixing in the highest 
society is supplied by many other forms of entertainment ; 
Drury Lane is alone in gratifying the contemporary element 
in our desires. In the days before the war the hero had a 
share not merely in those general activities of the hour 
which we most admire, but also in the most startling 
particular occurrences which we read about in the news- 
papers. Not only did he hunt with the Quorn, play polo 
at Hurlingham, and win the Derby ; not only was he among 
the first to drive in a motor-car and fly in an aeroplane ; 
but he was wrecked at Doncaster in the Scotch express, he 
was involved in the baccarat scandal, he was shaken by 
the Calabrian earthquake, he was suspected of the Crippen 
murder, he was sunk in the “ Titanic,’’ What more could 
the most ambitious of us desire for ourselves ? 

This year's instalment, “ The Great Day,” though less 
successful than some, is especially interesting as revealing 
the “‘ continuous story ” in the very process of manufacture. 
Mr. Louis N. Parker and Mr. George R. Sims evidently 
dreamed the first two acts of it before November 11, 1918. 
The war was in full swing; and the hero is accordingly 
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engaged in inventing a particularly fatal kind of ‘stee] 
which is to win the war, and the secret of which some 
mysterious foreigners are trying to discover. At this 
point the Armistice was unexpectedly signed ; but without 
the smallest hitch and with the most dream-like adaptability 
the story continued. The whole episode of the steel slips 
away into the darkness; the mysterious foreigners turn 
out to be the agents of a small Balkan power in search 
of diplomatic information; the Yorkshire operatives rise 
against the profiteers; the heroine becomes private 
secretary to the Big Four; the hero psycho-analyses a 
shell-shock case; Peace Night is celebrated in Carlton 
House Terrace ; and the curtain falls upon the re-echoed 
sentiment that reconstruction must be founded upon 
forgiveness. 

The unities are decidedly not qualities which one must 
expect from a “continuous story’’; but their absence 
does no damage to one’s enjoyment. And in any case 
there is the classical terseness of the dialogue to admire, 
and the remarkable mechanical devices, and the actors, 
The whole performance, in fact, will be found most restful 
and soothing. 4.% 


Drama. October, 1919. (Chatto & Windus. 2s. net.).— 
The second number of this magazine leaves us with the 
impression that the old hands at the theatrical game can stil] 
give points to the multitude of reformers. The outstanding 
features are the pronouncements of such tried favourites of 
the unreformed theatre as Mr. Martin Harvey and Miss Ellen 
Terry. Drama prints the full text of the former’s address to 
the recent Theatre Conference at Stratford. Mr. Harvey 
pleads for the foundation and endowment of a State Theatre 
in London, the achievement of which, he considers, should be 
the sole object of the British Drama League. He wastes no 
time in suggestions to found Faculties of the Theatre at the 
Universities, and kindred dreams of other attendants at the 
Conference ; he merely insists as a practical man on the need 
of State financial backing for good work, which he believes will 
eventually come from the Labour Party. Miss Terry in a 
message to the Conference says: ‘“‘ The drama, we should 
never forget, is the child of the theatre. It goes to my 
heart that the child should be brought up to despise its 
parent.” Implicit in her words is a complete criticism of the 
point of view of amateur theorists, playwrights, and producers, 
The proper place for the playwright’s desk is on the 
stage. Many a bad play succeeds merely because the author 
has written from the correct angle, and many a good one fails 
because he has refused to project himself behind the footlights. 

The frontispiece reproduces costume designs by Randolph 
Schwabe which are conventional and uninspired. Mr. Schwate 
is evidently not happy in this field. The stage setting by 
William Grimmond for F. Sladen Smith’s “St. Simeon 
Stylites’’ may possibly have given the required effect of 
height, but in the design which faces page 56 the saint 
appears to be sitting, not on the capital of a column rising 
from tree-tops, but on a flat box surrounded by shrubs. 


The Daily Review of the Foreign Press, which was abruptly 
suspended a few months ago at the call for indiscriminate 
economy, was one of the most valuable of the institutions 
created during the war. Never has authentic information 
on foreign affairs, economic and political, been so necessary 
as now; indeed, it might convincingly be argued that it is 
more necessary now than at any period during the war. 
Accordingly, we extend a whole-hearted welcome to the 
courage and enterprise of those members of the staff of the 
Daily Review of the Foreign Press who have decided to continue 
its publication, beginning this week. The new issue will take 
the form of two separate reviews, the Economic and the Political, 
each published at Is. net weekly from the old offices of the 
Review at Watergate House, Adelphi. The association cf a 
considerable part of the old staff with the new production 
under the editorship of Captain W. E. Barber is a guarantee 
that the tradition of objectivity will be maintained. In 
wishing prosperity to the new Daily Review we would express 
our conviction that it is an organ which should be found in 
every public library in the kingdom, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books on request. 





2nd Edition nearly ready. 


FIFTY YEARS IN 
THE ROYAL NAVY 


Admiral Sir Percy Scott, Bt. 


Fully IMustrated, 21s. net. 
IRELAND—AN ENE MY OF THE ALLIES? 


By R. C. ESCOUFLAIRE. This book is the work of a 
Frenchman who has made special study of Irish History and 
Politics. As the mature and well-considered op‘nion of an 
independent foreign observer it will be found of the highest 
value and interest. Ready immediately. 6s. net. 


Master Spirits of Literature. 


THE ADVANCE ;;, ENGLISH NOVEL 


By Prof. W. LYON PHELPS, Yale University. The 
development of the English novel from the days of Smollett 
presented in an interesting style for pleasure as well as for 
enlightenment. 7s. 6d. net. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 
LETTERS TO HIS CHILDREN 


Edited by JOSEPH BUCKLIN BISHOP. Colonel Roosevelt 
was the favourite companion and playmate of his children— 
these‘letters for gaiety of spirit and charm of manner have few 
equals. 10s. 6d. net. 


TOLSTOY 


By GEORGE RAPALL NOYES, Associate Professor of Slav‘c 
Languages in the University of California. 7s. 6d. net. 
Ready immediately. 


CERVANTES 


By RUDOLPH SCHEVILL, Professor of Spanish in the 
University of California. Ready immediately. 7s. 6d. net 


FIRST CHRISTIAN IDEAS 


By EDWARD CARUS SELWYN, D.D., Hon. Canon of 

Peterborough Cathedral; sometime Headmaster of Liverpool 

College and of Uppingham School. Edited, with an Intro- 

ductory Memoir, by his ELpDEsT Son. 9s. net. 
Ready immediately. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 


7s. net each. 


THE TWO-STRINGED FIDDLE 


By G. E. MITTON, Author of ‘‘ Hawk of the Desert.’’ An 
adventure novel of enthralling interest with the scene set in 
Burma. 


SISTERS 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS, Author of ‘‘ The Story of Julia 
Page,”’ etc. Mrs. Norris has written here what many will 
regard as her greatest love story. She has created many 
striking characters, but never a pair of women so interesting, 
each in her own way, as these sisters. 


THE BUILDERS 


By ELLEN GLASGOW, Author of ‘‘ Life and Gabriella,’ 
The first novel from Miss Glasgow for three years—a saad 
of wide interest and strong appeal. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST.,W.1. 














Macmillan’s List. 


Assisi. Impressions of Half a Century. 


By SIR WILLIAM B. RICHMOND, K.C.B., R.A 
With 30 Plates in Colour and other Illustrations in 
Black-and-White from original paintings and sketches 
by the author. Demy 4to. 42s. net. [Tuesday 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


A Private in the Guard: 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of ‘‘ With the Russian 
Pilgrims to Jerusalem,’’ etc. 8vo. 10s. net. 





Samuel Butler. 
Author of ‘‘Erewhon”’ (1835-1902). A Memoir. By 
HENRY FESTING JONES. With 20 Illustrations, 
including Two Facsimile Letters. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 


The Daily Mail.—‘ Mr. Festing Jones’s volumes are mines of interest, and 
his portrait of Butler is wonderfully complete and entertaining.’ 


Miss Eden’s Letters. 
Edited by her Great-niece, VIOLET DICKINSON. With 
Four nempeaaingnt 8vo. 18s. net. 


The Times.—‘‘ We cannot give in extracts the more delightful quality which 
the volume possesses asawhole. Itis astory, a drama: the characters marry 
and change and grow up, and we watch them changing beneath our eyes.” 





CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


Literary Studies. 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY, Author of “ Political 
Portraits,”’ &c. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


EDITH WHARTON. 


French Ways and their Meaning. 
By EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





LORD CRANWORTH. 
Profit and Sport in British East Africa. 


Being a Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, of ‘“‘ A 
Colony in the Making.”” By CAPTAIN the LORD 
CRANWORTH, M.C. With Maps and Illustrations. 
8vo. 21s. net. 





From Liberty to Brest-Litovsk. 
The First Year of the Russian Revolution. 
By ARIADNA TYRKOVA-WILLIAMS. §8vo. 16s. 
net. 


The Times.—“ In these days, when many English Liberals join in the foolish 
denunciation of nearly all Russian Liberals as counter-revolutionaries without 
examining the positive side of their policy, it is useful] to see the aims and policy 
of the Provisional Government clearly and sympathetically restated.” 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 


Uniform Edition. 21 Vols. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. Pocket 
Edition. 22 Vols. Printed on thin paper, with gilt 
edges. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; blue cloth, 6s. net 
per Vol. Tuer SERVICE Kipitnc. 26 Vols. Blue cloth, 
3s. net each. 


Collected Poems of Thomas Hardy. 


With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 








. e 
Living Alone. 
By STELLA BENSON, Author of “I Pose,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net 
The Gentlewoman.—* No seein praise could do justice to tuis ‘ little alien 
book ’ dropped eee and still wet with star-dew on to this world of pounds, 
Shillings, and pence. To unreal people it will bring joy, a magic ‘ sleep and a 
forgetting’ from all the real things that sadden them.” 
*.* Send for Macmillan’s List of New and Forthcoming 
Books with Descriptive Notes. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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Correspondence 


ART AND INDUSTRY 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


Str,—In commenting on my letter in Toe ATHEN%UM for 
October 31 you ask me certain questions which, perhaps, I 
may be allowed to answer. But first may I say that there 
are points bearing on the furnishing of the Hut on the Horse 
Guards Parade which are common to many other problems 
of making things that shall be at once ‘‘ cheap and good ”’ 
besides furniture ? We may, however, confine ourselves to 
furniture—as fair an example as-any. 

You are kind enough to say that you admired the furniture 
in the Hut.- May I therefore assume for the purposes of the 
argument that it was ‘‘ good’’ ? Now then as to “‘ cheap.” 

You contend that £350 for the furniture and outfittings of 
a six-roomed house is not cheap. It is, you say, ‘‘ impossible.”’ 
My reply is that it is as cheap as furniture ought to be—at 
present values. To lower the cost would entail the use of 
inferior materials, and degrade the labour by which it is made, 
as well as the conditions in which that labour is employed, 
below the economic minimum. To do so is unprofitable to 
the man who uses it, as well as to the man who makes it. In 
designing the furniture in question, I reduced the labour to 
the lowest by making the fullest use of machinery for mass 
production, standardizing parts, simplifying construction, 
and rigidly eliminating anything in the nature of ornament. 
The wood used is as cheap as decently seasoned wood can be 
bought to-day. The only reducible factor of cost which 
remains, therefore, is the quality of the small amount of hand 
labour used in assembling and fitting the parts, and this is 
the part of the cost which I contend it is uneconomical to 
cheapen. 

You say: ‘‘If the Hut and its furniture were not meant to 
be ‘ a contribution to the artistic regeneration of the working- 
classes,’ why are they exhibited by the Government on the 
Horse Guards Parade?’ As to the object which the Govern- 
ment had in mind, the public, including ourselves, were always 
given to understand that the purpose of the Disposal Board 
was no more than to sell huts. Whether there was any such 
sinister intention such as you impute it is not for me to say. 
However that may be, our object was to provide for the man 
of modest means—say the man earning £300-£500 a year, 
whether professional man or artisan—a type of furniture 
which should satisfy his practical needs, and yet conform to 
a certain standard of seemliness. I think it may be fairly 
taken that such a one would usually budget a sum approxi- 
mately equivalent to one year’s income in setting up a house. 
Further, it should not be forgotten that the Horse Guards 
Hut was furnished suitably for a man and his wife and two 
or three children—the newly-wed would not require such an 
extensive ménage. If my assertions are correct, the total of 
£350 does not appear quite so ‘“‘ impossible ’’ as you declare 
it to be. 

I am sorry it should seem to you that I “ shirk the real 
problem, which is, how to make good furniture no dearer than 
ugly.’’ I wrote in the sincere belief that the equipment of 
the Hut solved this problem, in a measure at least. You 
appear to be satisfied that such is not the case, but you give 
no data for your opinion beyond that “ the other day we saw 
complete furniture for a six-roomed flat advertised at £150. 
What is the reason for the tremendous discrepancy ? ”’ 

I suggest with all deference that a very little investigation 
would probably have enabled you to answer this question 
instead of asking it. In what sense did this advertiser under- 
stand the vague phrase “‘ complete furniture’’? If in the 
literal sense, it may be of assistance to point out that the total 
price of the actual furniture in the Hut worked out at £186 2s. ; 
but the total outfit, including the carpets, curtains, bedding, 
and so on, came to £325, which sum included even the sofa 
cushions and the pictures on the walls. It is also not unfair 
to assume that the said six-roomed flat would be the smallest 
that could be found answering to that description, in which 
case it would have considerably less space to be furnished than 
the Hut. In comparison, piece by piece, I am convinced 
that you would find that the cheap and nasty furniture would 
not be at a much lower initial cost (if any) than the better 
article. 
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Finally you say, ‘‘ Mr. Heal asks, ‘ Why drag in Art?’” 
and you go on to credit me with being able to recognize “a 
simple and decently designed piece of deal furniture as a work 
of art.’”’ My question was exactly that. Given a well- 
planned, properly made piece of furniture of honest material 
well suited to its use—may not Art be left to take care of 
itself ? 

I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 

November 4, 1919. AMBROSE Heat. 


[We welcome Mr. Heal’s lucid and valuable letter. As we 
said, we fully accept his expert opinion that it is impossible 
to supply the simple and decent furnishing of the Horse 
Guards Hut for less than £350. We regret and accept the 
fact, yet cannot refrain from pointing out that it corroborates 
our original argument that ‘‘ the working-man does not want 
art because he cannot afford it.’”’ We are glad that Mr. 
Heal agrees with us that it is art that we are discussing, 
What his letter shows is that there is little hope of improving 
lower middle-class homes and none at all of improving the 
homes of working-men. 

For the real problem, as we see it, is to produce decent 
furnishing at a price at which poor people can buy it. We 
willingly withdraw our statement that Mr. Heal “‘ shirks 
the real problem ’’; but we think he might have made it 
clearer that he regards it as insoluble. And we suspect 
that even now he is under the illusion that ‘“‘ the man of 
modest means—whether professional man or artisan—say 
the man earning £300-500 a year,’’ can afford £350 to set 
up house. | 

MORALS AND ECONOMICS 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN2UM. 

S1rR,—Your reviewer of Professor Marshall’s book (October 31, 
p- 1119) appears to suppose that there is a possible science of 
economics divorced from all moral considerations, just as the 
natural sciences are divorced. Yet it is no more possible to 
have a science of economics divorced from its motive power, 
human desires, than it is to have a physical science divorced 
from gravity ; and human desires are never wholly a-moral, 
as the satisfaction of one such desire affects the satisfaction of 
others. 

If an economic man is assumed who is always bent on the 
satisfaction of his immediate and particular desires, then on 
that basis you may develop a sort of fictitious science— 
fictitious because based on unsound premises. 

Assuming that such a man is universal and truly represents 
human beings, so far as they are traders, then the so-called 
Law of Supply and Demand may be deduced ; but directly 
you admit a single exception your Law vanishes, and ceases to 
be the statement of an invariable sequence of events which is 
called a Law. 

Thus, in a recent biography of G. Westinghouse, it is stated 
that he launched many commercial projects mainly in order 
to give employment on good wages, that he did not avail 
himself of market conditions when they made it easy for him 
to cut down wages, and even paid wages above the market 
rate; thus he ceased to act as the ‘‘ economic man,”’ and the 
wages paid were not in accordance with economic law, but in 
accordance with some dictate which he conceived to be just. 

If gravity were a force of incalculable variability a physical 
science would be impossible. 

There are still people who think that Trade Unions are 
useless for the purpose of securing to wage-earners any higher 
wage than they enjoy, because wages are fixed by the Law of 
Supply and Demand, and nothing else can alter them, so 
ignoring the possibility of altering, e.g., the allocation of 
profits. 

Ordinary arithmetic tells you that if you want to make the 
largest possible profit, you cannot take on an extra man ata 
wage larger than the extra profit he will bring in ; but it does 
not tell you that you have a right to pay a smaller one, nor 
even to maintain your scale of profits if it involves the payment 
of wages insufficient for the healthy maintenance of the 
worker and his dependents. 

This is all very obvious, but I fail to see how it is to be recon- 
ciled with any theory that divorces moral considerations from 
economics. I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 


18, Hyde Park Square, W.2. E. H. BETHELL. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 


NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen, and 
you will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement 
List. 





MOUNTAIN PATHS 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK, Translated by Alex- 
ander Teixeira de Mattos. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A new volume of essays. 


A CRITIC IN PALL MALL 
By OSCAR WILDE. F’cap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

The best reviews from Oscar Wilde’s pen contr ibuted 
to the Pall Mali Gazette and to the Woman’s World, which 
he edited. The book is uniform with the other works pub- 
lished by Messrs. Methuen in green cloth. 


SPORTING REMINISCENCES 
By DOROTHEA CONYERS, Author of ‘“‘ Sandy 
Married.”” Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
¥ Mrs. Conyers, who is so popular a recorder of the humours 
ofjher country, here relates some of the most racy of her 
reminiscences, with a good sprinkling of humourous anecdote. 


THE FAIRY GREEN 
By ROSE FYLEMAN. F’cap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
No poetry book of recent years has given so much pleasure 
as Miss Fyleman’s “ Fairies and Chimneys.” The present 
volume is a companion. 


A SEA LAWYER’S LOG 
By WILLIAM LANG. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Lower Deck in the War. 


SOUTH SEA FOAM 
By A. SAFRONI-MIDDLETON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The romantic adventures of a modern Don Quixote of 
the South Seas. 


AT CAMBRIDGE AND OTHER POEMS 
~4 B. W. eer ey Author of “ At Interv als.” 
cap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN'S POPULAR NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. 7s, net. 
DEADHAM HARD (2nd Edition). Lucas Malet 
UP, THE REBELS G. A. Birmingham 
SEPTEMBER (8rd Edition) Frank Swinnerton 





THE GODS DECIDE Richard Bagot 

TIRANOGUE Dorothea Conyers 

IF ALL THESE YOUNG MEN Romer Wilson 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 

THE GOLDEN SCORPION Sax Rohmer 


THE QUERRILS Stacy Aumonier 
JUNGLE TALES OF TARZAN Edgar Rice Burroughs 


CIRCUITS Philip Camborne 
FELIX MORGAINE Josephine Pitcairn Knowles 
THE MASK John Cournos 


THE MYSTERY OF RAPALLO 


Courtenay Pollock 





METHUEN'S 2/- BOOKS. 


The best novels and the best general literature. 


METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 


36, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 











THE TALBOT PRESS 


NEW IRISH BOOKS 


NOW READY. 
IRISH BOOKS AND IRISH PEOPLE. By 
STEPHEN GWYNN. Cloth. 5s. net 


ESSAYS ON POETRY. By Rev. GEORGE 
O’NEILL, S.J. Imp. 16mo, cloth. 
5s. net. 


FICTION. 


PIRATES OF THE SPRING. By FORREST 
REID. A Novel. Cloth. 7s. net. 


BY STRANGE PATHS. A Novel. By ANNIE 
M. P. SMITHSON. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
6s. net. 


TOWARDS THE DAWN. ANovel. ByCONOR 
GALWAY. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net- 


EIGHT SHORT STORIES. By LENNOX 


ROBINSON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


TALES THAT WERE TOLD. By SEUMAS 


MACMANUS. Cloth. 6s. net. 


FAREWELL TO GARRYMORE. By M. A. 
RATHKYLE. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
3s. 6d. net. 

NOW READY. 

THE GOLDEN BARQUE. By SEUMAS 
O’KELLY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

NOW READY. 

THE WHALE AND THE GRASSHOPPER. By 
SEUMAS O’BRIEN. With a frontispiece 
and cover design by John Keating, 
A.R.H.A. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 


IN RAPID PREPARATION. 


ULSTER FOLK SONGS AND BALLADS. By 
PADRIC GREGORY. Cloth. 2s. 6d 
net, 


FRAGMENTS. By A. E. GREEN. Cloth. 


4s. 6d. net. 

THE LABOUR LEADER AND OTHER PLAYS 
Cloth. 6s. net. 

NOW READY. 

RED OWEN. By DERMOT O'BYRNE, 


A Play in Three Acts. Cloth. 2s. net. 














A Complete Catalogue of New and Recent 


Publications may be had from the publishers. 





DUBLIN: The Talbot Press, Limited. 
LONDON: T. Fisher Unwin, Limited. 
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THE INVENTION OF WOODCUTS 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


S1r,—To your note last week on the invention of woodcuts 
it might have been added that a very early specimen of block- 
printing is now to be seen in a show-case in the King’s Library, 
British Museum. This is in the form of a long roll containing 
the complete text of the popular ‘‘ Diamond Sutra’”’ in 
Chinese, with a very finely-executed frontispiece showing 
Buddha, surrounded by a large retinue of attendants, delivering 
his instructions, as in the text, to his disciple Subhuti. The 
roll fortunately bears a date, which corresponds to May II, 
868 a.p. As Mr. Waley states in the New China Review, the 
only earlier woodcuts known to exist are certain short charms 
printed in Japan in 764 a.p., one of which is also on view in 
the King’s Library. ‘It is probable,’’ Mr. Waley writes, 
“that an art which existed in Japan in the 8th century must 
also have been practised in China at the same date.” As an 
amendment, I should be inclined to say, ‘‘ at a much earlier 
date.”” Certainly the technical skill with which the block- 
cutter of the ‘‘ Diamond Sutra ’’ has done his work forbids us 
to suppose that the art of printing was “ still a novelty in 
the 9th century.” 

Yours faithfully, 
LIONEL GILES. 


FRENCH POETS OF TO-DAY 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Str,—I hesitate to intervene in the debate between 
Mr. Aldington and your reviewer over my Chapbook of French 
poets; but it may soothe your reviewer’s mind, although 
I cannot hope to make him feel more kindly towards me, 
if I say that I agree with him that, of recent French poetry, 
M. Romains’s ‘“‘ Europe,”” some of M. Claudel’s work, and, 
possibly, M. Valéry’s ‘‘ La Jeune Parque”’ are most worthy 
of attention. Unfortunately, by the time I was demobilized, 
and I began to look round again at the things that interested 
me, the edition of ‘‘ La Jeune Parque’ was exhausted, and 
I was unable to obtain a copy either from the publishers or the 
author. As for the omission of any mention of M. Claudel’s 
“Corona Benignitatis ....” this was deliberate and is 
defensible: I leave your reviewer to discover why and how, 
as well as other omissions I could tell him of. 

I am afraid that your reviewer and Mr. Aldington are using 
the word “‘critical’’ in two different senses. My essay is 
critical in the sense Mr. Aldington seems to have in mind. 
It does not pretend to be critical in your reviewer’s sense. 
His notice—which Mr. Aldington correctly describes as 
insignificant and misleading—is, therefore, itself uncritical. 
It is neither a criticism nor a review. Perhaps I may be 
pardoned for detecting in it that odour of sick brass which 
is common to most contemporary English “‘ criticism.” 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
F. S. FLint. 


[Our reviewer writes: I fear I do not understand what was 
the sense of “ critical ’’ which Mr. Aldington had in mind. I 
am convinced, however, that it is a sense which the word 
cannot be made to bear. Since Mr. Flint admits that his 
survey does not pretend to be critical in my sense, which I 
hold is the only true one, there is little to be said. I happen 
to believe that the vaison d’étre of such a book as Mr. Flint’s 
is that it should be critical; that to point out that it is 
uncritical is criticism. I regret that Mr. Flint should disagree 
with me on this point, the more because his critical views 
appear to be the same as my own. The fact that no one 
could possibly form such a conclusion from his book is ample 
justification of my review.]| 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN#HUM. 


Str,—I hope you will continue the campaign initiated by 
THE ATHENZUM many years ago against making statements 
about English words without looking them up in the Oxford 
English Dictionary. With reference to the use of the word 
“ Majesty’ in England (see ATHEN#UM, October 24, p. 1062), 
the Dictionary gives an example of “ vestra majestas”’ in 
1171 and in English in 1375 from Barbour’s ‘“‘ Bruce.” 

Ss. R. 
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Foreign Literature 
THE NAPLES OF YESTERDAY 


Napo.tit A Occu1o Nupo. Da Renato Fucini. 
5 lire.) 


“Te who have learned to love South Italy must 


(Rome, La Voce, 


have begun to ask themselves what will be the 

effect there of the war and all that it has brought 
with it. Will it mean the final disappearance of the old 
feudal life, which was already beginning to some extent 
under the influence of the returning emigrant from 
America? In any case it is pretty certain that the 
coming capital levy will involve the breaking up of the 
vast estates, the very extent of which was sometimes 
only vaguely known to their absentee landlords, that 
stretch for miles in the remoter parts of Calabria or 
Sicily. Soon, too, a beginning must be made with the 
development of these regions by the reafforestation of 
the mountain areas, which will make it possible to turn 
the raging torrents into regular streams, to harness their 
water-power and deal effectively with the fatal scourge 
ot malaria. Then what will be the effect of their 
experience at the front on the demobilized men—of the 
rations that seemed so ample to a people among whom 
meat was formerly almost an unknown luxury? For 
one thing, they will no longer brook the ill-disguised 
contempt of the industrial Northerner or the gentle 
Tuscan. Illiterate they may be, but, like the Sicilian 
and the Sardinian, these frugal peasants from the remote 
South have learned their value as fighting men. It was 
trom them that the “ arditi,” the picked company that 
led each battalion in the attack, as well as the special 
storm-troops, were to a great extent chosen. 

Hence the series on “la questione meridionale,’’ which 
comes from a thoroughly progressive publishing house 
like La Voce, is bound to awaken no little interest. They 
have done well to begin with this volume of letters by 
Renato Fucini, which at once took its place as a standard 
work upon the subject. He writes with an enthusiasm 
that the most unsophisticated tourist from North Europe 
could not hope to rival. The colour and warmth of the 
Bay seem to have got into his blood, though he realizes 
the impossibility of trying to reproduce them in words. 

If you ask me to explain all this beauty, I shall answer you 

as I should have done if you had asked me why the poems of 
Homer are beautiful. The poems of Homer are beautiful because 
they are beautiful ; and if anyone wants to prove it by any other 
argument, tell him he knows nothing about it and you won't be 
far wrong. . . The most picturesque description, the work of a 
master’s brush, the chapter from an inspired pen, pale before 
the reality. 
And it is a beauty that nothing can stale. One may live 
by it year in, year out, like the monk described here, 
‘‘e tutte le mattine lo guardo e mi rattrista come se non 
l’avessi mai veduto’’—a remark that recalls Shelley’s 
stanzas. And when one has grown tired of seeing it 
from the same angle, one has only to change the point 
of vision—to take a trip to Baia or Capri, or a drive 
along that marvellous road that leads to Amalfi and 
Ravello (‘‘ the day of judgment, when they go to Paradise, 
will be just like any other day to the Amalfitani,”’ says 
our author)—to become more completely enslaved to this 
Garden of Armida than ever, and to curse the rat that 
has gnawed through the angle of the pentagon and made 
possible our escape to the north. But 

Vesuvius is the heart and the soul, summing up all the splendours 
of the bay; it is the gigantic ruby, placed like a clasp on this 
necklace of pearls strung together in Heaven, perhaps to adorn 
the bosom of Venus, and then lost among the seaweed by the 
Genius of carelessness. 

But if the Bay is unchanged, this is not the case with 
the Neapolitan. Fucini calls his book ‘‘ Napoli a occhio 
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SWARTHMORE PRESS BOOKS 
Tue UNFINISHED PROGRAMME 
OF DEMOCRACY 


By Richard Roberts. 


Author of ‘‘ Personality and Nationality,”’ ‘‘ The Church in the Common- 
wealth,’’ etc. 





*,* What is the matter with Democracy? This volume is an attempt 
to diagnose the ills that afflict it, and to propound a remedy. The remedy 
for the troubles of Democracy, the author believes, is more Democracy, 
and then some more; and an attempt is made to indicate the pathway 

of the pacific evolution of the democratic principle. 
‘Thoroughly alive to the spirit of the times . . . the book is idealistic 
without being visionary, enthusiastic without being frenzie cl.’ — Scotsman. 


Just Ready. Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 
PLOUGHSHARE AND PRUNING- 
HOOK: Ten Lectures on Social Subjects. 


By Laurence Housman, 


Author of ‘‘ An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,’’ ‘‘ John of Jingalo,’’ 
** The Heart of Peace,’’ etc., etc. 


TWO NEW ADDITIONS TO THE 
CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION SERIES. 


THE CHRISTIAN | THEOPEN LIGHT 
IDEAL. An Enquiry nein. Faith and 


M, 
By W. E. WILSON, B.D. 7 NATHANIEL eKae 


Lecturer at Woodbrooke. Tutor and Chaplain at 


Author of ‘* The Foundations of Mansfield College, Oxford. 
Peace,’’ etc., etc. Crown 8vo. 4/6 net. 
5 “* With courageous and original 
Crown Sve. 5/- net. thinking, Mr. Micklem combines 











The Times describes one chapter a delightful literary style.”— 
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THREE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
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THE PEACE IN THE MAKING. 


By H. Wilson Harris. 
Author of “‘ President Wilson: His Problems and His Policy.’’ 
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W. HEFFER & SONS, Lid. 


NEW & RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Practical Physiological Chemistry. 


By SIDNEY W. COLE, M.A., Demonstrator of Physiology, Cambridge 
University. With illustrations, fifth edition, demy 8vo, cloth; (Postage 9d.). 


Groundwork of Surgery. 7 


FOR iFIRST-YEAR ‘STUDENTS, By ARTHUR COOKE, F.R.C.S. M.A., M.B 
B.Ch. (Oxon.), M.A. (Cantab), Surgeon to Addenbrooke’s Hospital, University 
Teacher in Surgery. Cr 8vo, 184 + viiipp. Postage 6d. 7s. 6d. net. 
The aim of this book by the Cambridge University Teacher in Surgery is to give the 
young student a wide view of surgical principles, in place of the confused particular 
experience he has on entering a hospital. 


A BOOK FOR ALL WHO LOVE CHILDREN 
AND BOOKS ABOUT THEM. 


When Leaves were Green. 


By SYDNEY COPE MORGAN, with illustrations by JOAN BUCK- 
MASTER. Small 4to, 144 + viii. pp. Postage 6d. 6s, net. 

In this book the reader will recapture the spirit of his own childhood, will re-live its 
joys, and laugh again both at its tragedies and its pleasures. Moreover, he will better 
understand the children of to-day to whom imagination and romance, fancy and the 
reality of dreams make up the breath of life. . . + When leaves were green. 

‘I can imagine not cnly fathers and mothers, but “uncles, and those who pretend to 
be uncles, getting an immense amount of fun out of it. "Daily Chronicle. 


General Phonetics for Missionaries 
and Students of Languages. 


w Edition Revised. 
G. NOEL- ARMFIELD.” Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. Postage 6d. 
“The book can be highly recommended as a sound contribution to Phoneties.”— 
Modern Language Teaching. 


Dominus Noster. 


A Study in the Progressive Recognition of 
Jesus Christ our Lord, 
by C. ANDERSON [SCOTT, D.D. Grown 8vo. 68. net. Postage 6d. 


$5 . . Showing ac learness of style and carefulness in arrangement which will be 
appreciated by every reader.’ 
‘The book is a sound contribution to Modern Christology, suggesting the reflection 
that orthodoxy can now make concessions which less than 50 years ago would have been 
considered a betrayal of the Christian faith.”—Times. 


Prayer in the Light of the Fatherhood 
of God. 


By seone® A. SKINNER, M.A. with Foreword by Dr. R. H. 
KENNETT. Fscap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 


This book makes an appeal to the general reader as well as to the student, for its. 
origin lies in the experience that ‘* the more one knows God the less does he want to ask. 
for things.” It seeks to establish the fact that this conviction is not idiosyncrasy, but 
the very willof God. Andina happy blending of the claims of scholarship and personal 
experience the author shows first that the touchstone of Christian revelation is the 
Fatherliness of God, and illustrates how this must dominate our interpretation of all 
Scripturaly revelation, especially the attitude of the Christian towards Prayer. Jib 


The Way of Healing. 


By ESTELLE BLYTH. AA little book in Praise of Doctors and for those who 
know suffering. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 





‘*Miss Estelle Blyth has succeeded in getting together as fitting and charming a set 
of verses and prose pieces to make her book, ‘ Way of Healing ’—a little book for those 
who know suffering,”’ as we have ever read. She has sound judgment. Through the 
whole there runs the right Christian feeling, indeed, the Bible, the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and other pieces ensure the right atmosphere. It is a book for keeping.” — Church 
Family Newspaper. 
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nudo,” and he has no illusions about the character of 
its inhabitants, laying bare their weak points with a 
ruthlessness that may cause a pang to those who know 
how much that is good is mixed with them—the qualities 
that are brought out by Matilde Serao, for instance. 
But it is a comfort to feel that they have on the whole 
changed for the better. Instances of servility as abject 
as those described must now be rare indeed, and even 
the cabman has been made to bow to regulations. 

And then there is the Camorra, an institution which 
could only have sprung up among a people that has for 
years suffered under cruel oppression. When it is 
remembered that every article stolen in the city was 
invariably brought to its headquarters, and that stolen 
property could always be recovered by those who knew 
how to go tc work, one has some idea of its power. The 
people feared it, but they respected it. They will always 
uphold it, “‘ regarding it as the one and only authority 
from which they can hope for something like justice, 
until they learn by experience and have tangible proof 
that times have changed for the better, even for them.” 
The famous trial of the Camorra leaders may have weakened 
its power, but the Neapolitan poorer classes had little 
reason to love the Government or the politician before 
the war; and until they feel that they will receive better 
treatment from the Government than they can count 
upon from this institution that has grown up spontaneously 
among themselves, it is absurd to think that it can be 
put down altogether. 

But when all is said, it is the terrible pictures of Naples 
before the great reforms which followed the cholera out- 
break and of the now vanished “‘ fondaci’’ that impress 
one most. Old Neapolitans will still heave a sigh over 
the change, and one’s incorrigible tendency to see romance 
in the past made it difficult to believe that there was 
not something in what they said. But the chapters on 
the fetid dens, absolutely unventilated and without light, 
where whole colonies of families lived in indescribable 
filth and squalor, and yet managed to smile and be 
happy and proudly point out the superiority of their own 
wretched mattresses to that of a less fortunate neighbour, 
will shatter all such illusions for ever. It is not easy to 
forget Fucini’s account of,his visit to the “‘ home” of a 
woman in one of these caverns. Her grandmother, a 
bed-ridden skeleton, who had not been able to leave it 
for months, begged him not to drive away the rats—‘‘ son 
creature di Dio anche lcro.”” Neapolitans are notoriously 
indifferent to the sufferings of animals. One remembers 
the collections of instruments of torture made by the 
officers of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. And we are inclined to contrast the old woman 
with the Neapolitan coachman, described by Fucini, 
controlling his fiery little horse with a saw instead of a 
bit, until we realize that her tenderness fer the rats was 
not altegether disinterested, since they were absolutely 
indispensable as scavengers. No less terrible is that 
‘‘Camposanto dei Poveii,’’ which still existed in 1877, 
when these letteis were written, with its 365 great stone 
slabs, duly numbered, one of which was lifted each 
evening of the year for the pauper funerals. No earth 
was used, and the ceremony was witnessed by an interested 
crowd, among whom were professional tipsters ready to 
advise the gamblers present on the numbers they should 
play in next week’s lotto as suggested by the number, 
appearance and sex of the day’s bodies as they were shot 
into the common grave. . C-. 


Tue NEw ENGLIsH ArT CLUB will hold its next exhibitions 
in the galleries of the Royal Water-Colour Society, 5a, Pall 
Mall East, during January and Jure, 1920, ard thus resun.e 
a series temporarily interrupted because the War Office took 
possession of the galleries in which the Club had lately had its 
home. 
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FRENCH WAR POETRY 


INTERROGATION. Par Pierre Drieu La Rochelle. (Paris, Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise. 3fr.) 

T is interesting to compare M. La Rochelle’s poetry 
with the work of our younger war poets. The reaction 
of such writers as Mr. Sassoon to the horrors of the 

trenches is immediate ; their poetry is a record of these 
horrors, a series of instantaneous photographs picturing, 
almost without comment, emotions and incidents in the 
soldier’s life. Other poets, of whom Mr. Nichols is perhaps 
the most interesting, have treated the raw material of 
sensation and emotion to a more elaborate process of 
digestion. But the basis of their poetry is still the mood, 
the incident, the vividly seen picture; on this text of 
immediate reality they write such philosophical sermons 
as may occur to them. But the case with M. La Rochelle 
is very different. There is in his poetry no record of 
events, no picturesque detail. He has rationalized and 
generalized the chaos of immediacy, and he ushers us, 
without preliminaries, straight into the clearer, calmer 
world of ideas. 

One can imagine, for example, how a contemporary 
English poet would write of the sensations of a young man 
from the university suddenly plunged into the closest 
physical intimacy with men of a different class and up- 
bringing. He would—more or less subtly according to 
his talent-—analyse his emotions, hint at conversations, 
tell illustrative anecdotes. M. La Rochelle presents us, 
in a line or two from a long poem, with the rationalized 
results of his emotions : 

Quand nous fimes face a face, uniformes sous nos armes neuves 
dans cet aoft aviné, mais follement tendre, je sus que vous 
me reconnaissiez sans erreur pour qui j’étais: 

Un bourgeois que vous vous imaginiez vaille que vaille, et qu’on 
vous avait rudement dénoncé. 

Et moi, je venais 4 vous avec l’immense amour de mon cerveau 
paternel, inquiet de vos instincts inconnus. 

How different this is from anything in contemporary 

English poetry! and how different from what French 

poetry was when Verlaine was engaged in fixing the most 

fleeting impressions, expressing the most delicate shades 
of nostalgic emotion! M. La Rochelle is an original 
thinker, but his way of expressing his thoughts is typical 
of modern French poetry. Generalized, austere and 
intellectual, the French poetical style of to-day has reacted 
wholesomely against the richness, the too great subtlety, 
the preoccupation with shades and _ half-tones, which 
characterized the work of the last generation. The 

“Cubist” poets have preserved the generalizations and 

the intellectuality of this style, but have substituted a 

pleasing grotesqueness for the nobility and gravity of older 

poets, such as M. Duhamel and M. Claudel. M. La Rochelle 
stands halfway between M. Claudel and the Cubists: in 
the latest works of his that we have seen he seems to incline 
towards his younger fellows. But in the present volume, 
written between 1915 and 1917, he is much closer, in style 
and manner, to M. Claudel. In the essentials, however, 
he is not a disciple of the Catholic poet. His outlook is 
wholly different: he sees life clearly, grimly, and not 
through the spectacles of Catholic mysticism. His sincerity 
and his intelligence give us reason to believe that, when he 
has forged a style of his own, he will be a poet worth 
reading. A.L. 3. 


Unper the Forlong Bequest Mr. Laurence Binyon will 
deliver a series of five public lectures on ‘‘ The Art of Asia ” 
at the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, E.C.2. 
The lectures will be given on Wednesdays a¢ 5 p.m., and will 
begin on the 19th inst. 

Works to be submitted under the Carnegie Trust Scheme 
for the publication of musical compositions next year must 
be received by the Secretary of the Trust, East Port, Dun- 
fermline, not later than February 2, 1920. Copies of the 
regulations can be had on application to the Secretary. 
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Duckworth & Co.’s New Books. 


VIRGINIA WOOLF’S New Novel 


Night and Day 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Voyage Out.” 9s. net 





« A noble successor to that brilliant novel, ‘The Voyage Ou t. 





It is a love story pure and simple, but one of singular purity and 
depth.”’—Times. 








| 


«The book is a very remarkable one, and is head and shoulders. 


above most of what passes for fiction.”’—Daily Chronicle. 











MARY FULTON’S New Novel 


The Plough 


By the Author of “ Blight.” 7s. net. 


Mrs. Fulton’s first novel, “ Blight,’’ was immediately successful. 
The new book is a marked advance on the previous story. 





G. B. STERN’S New Novel 


Children of No Man’s Land 


By the Author of ‘Twos and Threes,”’ ‘‘Grand Chain.” 7s, net. 





MRS. DOWDALL’S New Book 


Susie. A Novel. 
By the Hon. Mrs. DOWDALL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Book of Martha.” 7s. net. 


The Bracelet of Garnets 


Stories from the Russion of A. KUPRIN. 
Frontispiece Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 








ALFRED SUTRO’S New Play 


The Choice 


A Play in four acts. 
Cloth, 3s. net; Paper Covers, 2s. 6d. net. 





WISDOM AND AMUSEMENT. 


lf | Were Your Father 


By SEYMOUR, HICKS. 


“These ‘epigrams’ are the up-to-date Chesterfield’s advice to a 
son. They are almost all amusing, and there is not one that is not 
wise. . . . This delicious l:ttle book.’’—Datly Telegraph. 


2s. net, boards. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ne* 





. aa . 
Wine and Spicits 
The Connoisseur’s Textbook. 
By ANDRE L. SIMON. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





JUST PUBLISHED. A NEW VOLUME OF STUDIES IN 
THEOLOGY. 


The Theology of the Epistles 


By H. A. A. KENNEDY, DD., 


Professor of New Testament Exegesis and Theology, New College, 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





DUCKWORTH &CO , Covent Garden, | ondon 
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WILLIAM POLLOK & OTHER 
TALES. By GERALD GROGAN. 


A volume of brilliant and original stories by Gerald 
Grogan, who was killed at the front in 1918. Most 
of the stories deal with mining life in Mexico, with 
which the author was exceptionally familiar. 

7s. net. 


ST. JOHN OF HONEYLEA. 
By G. I. WHITHAM. An interesting 


study of the effect of tradition and heredity, and 
it is also a brilliant romance in which the author 
infuses much mystery and a strong vein of poetic 
feeling. 7s. net. 


THE EDGE OF DOOM. 
By H. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY. 


A brilliant novel of love, adventure, and war, the 
scene of which is laid first in the Congo and latterly 
at the front. 7s. net. 


ECHO. By SYDNEY TREMAYNE. 
An extraordinarily clever study of the character of 
a young girl whose mother has run away from her 
father, and who, pretty and attractive, is thrown 
back largely on herself in her development 7s. net. 


BENJY. By GEORGE STEVENSON 
George Stevenson’s ‘“‘ A Little World Apart’’ was 
one of the great successes of 1917. Put “ BENJY ”’ 
on your list. 7s. net. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN : The Practical 
Mystic. By FRANCIS GRIERSON. 


This book, by the famous author of ‘‘ The Valley of 
Shadows,”’ depicts faithfully the spiritual atmosphere 
in which Lincoln lived and moved, thought and 
worked. 5s. net. 


SWINBURNE AS I KNEW 
HIM. By COULSON KERNAHAN. 


A collection of anecdotes, mainly of an amusing 
nature, which give a considerable insight into the 
character of the poet and his friend, Theodore Watts- 
Dunton. 5s. net. 


MY HUSBAND. By IRENE CASTLE. 


Vernon Castle was killed, as is well known while 
flying in Texas in 1918. The present volume by 
his wife is an admirable tribute and will cause wide 
interest. 12s. 6d. net. 


LIVING BAYONETS. 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON. 


‘The spirit of the book is enthralling .. . more 
enlightening than any formal history could be.’’— 
Scotsman. 6s. net. 


JOHNS LANE Vico STREET. 
THE RODLEYHEAD LON DON.W.1. 
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LETTERS FROM SPAIN 


Il MAKING A LITERARY LANGUAGE 


ODERN Catalan literature has no solid foundations in 
M the eighteenth century. When the poets began once 
more to write in Catalan instead of Castilian, under 
the inspiration of Scott and Manzoni, the material which they 
had to work upon was a medieval language, which had fallen 
into disuse as a means of literary expression because it had 
been unable to adapt itself to the choice and deliberate forms 
of the Renaissance. Boscan had realized this when he 
determined to write in Castilian instead of Catalan; but he 
brought to Castile not only the forms and metres of Italian 
poetry, but also something of the personality of the great 
Catalan poet of the Middle Ages, Auzias March. The spectacle 
of a romantic literature being composed in a medieval 
language is not without interest or curiosity. It might have 
been thought that an idiom ‘“‘ uncontaminated ’”’ by the 
classical revival, a tongue which had escaped the “ stifling 
weight ’’ of eighteenth-century formalism, would be a suitable 
instrument for really and adequately conveying the intellectual 
assumptions and spiritual preoccupations of the romanticists. 
Yet it was not so. The pioneers had to recognize candidly 
that ancient Catalan had fallen out of touch with the spiritual 
needs and range of emotion of modern literature. They 
could feel the poetry and assimilate the thought of their time, 
but they were unable to give to it more than an imperfect 
and precarious realization. After a few tentative and 
uncertain attempts, they set about reforming the language. 
The immense popularity of Robrefio and the persistence 
of Solér were serious obstacles, and Solér openly advocated 
“Catalan as she is spoke’’ in opposition to the literary 
language. But learning and scholarship, sustained by the 
doggedness of the Catalan character, were at last able to 
triumph. The development in the means of expression may 
be observed in all the poetry of the nineteenth century. 
Aribau’s rather clumsy patriotic ode (1833); the suggestive 
if somewhat commonplace poems of Victor Balaguer; the 
epic genius of Jacinte Verdaguer, author of the “‘ Atlantida ”’ ; 
and the vague, wistful charm of Tomas Aguildé’s fantastic 
poems from the island of Majorca lead naturally to the 
breadth and universality of Joan Maragall, whose fervent 
Catholicism did not prevent him from translating Goethe and 
the Homeric Hymns, nor his mysticism from being (as a 
Castilian writer has lately admitted) one of the few great lyric 
poets of Spain. 

The foundations of modern Catalan prose were laid chiefly 
by Joaquim Rubié i Ors, Professor of History at Valladolid, 
whose labour did much for the wider and more popular 
dissemination of the texts of ancient Catalan poets ; by Josep 
Torres i Bages, Archbishop of Vich; by Pi i Margall, who 
was President of the Spanish Federal Republic in 1873; and 
by Valenti Almirall, whose study “ Lo Catalanisme ” (1886) 
was one of the first to accept the federalist principle and show 
how it might be accomplished. Meanwhile, Manuel Mila i 
Fontanals, president of the first ‘‘ Jochs florals’’ (a kind of 
Eisteddfod) in 1859, published an interesting book of nursery 
rhymes and folk-songs, though his literary style has been 
described as ‘‘algebraic’’; Narciso Oller brought out 
‘“‘ Papallona ’’ (1882), a novel which appeared with a preface 
by Zola; and Marian Aguilé edited ‘‘ Tirant lo Blanch,”’ the 
“Fets del Rey Jaume,” and other medieval texts, and 
collected materials for the great Catalan dictionary which is 
still in course of publication. The best representative of 
contemporary Catalan prose is Eugen d’Ors (‘‘ Xenius’’), 
who writes regularly in the newspaper Veu de Catalunya, and 
has published a good psychological novel, ‘‘ La ben plantada.”’ 

An idea of what has been accomplished towards the 
purification of the Catalan tongue may be gathered by those 
who are fortunate enough to visit the “ Institut d’Estudis 
Catalans’’ in Barcelona. While the elementary course is 
content with an explanation of the rules of Catalan orthography 
and a study of the mistakes most usual in ordinary speech, 
the senior course is ocCupied with syntax, morphology and 
phonetics, combined with a study of one of the medizval texts, 
such as the Catalan translation of the story of ‘‘ Griselda ”’ 
by Bernat Metge. Especial attention is given to the alterations 
which have been introduced into medieval syntax, particularly 
those due to the influence of Castilian, and the solutions 
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which have been adopted to meet them; and the course 
includes a study of the formation of new words, and the 
reasons for the spelling authorized by the “‘ Institut.” But 
the most interesting department is that which deals with 
pronunciation, and the origin and development of the principal 
dialects. A laboratory of phonetics has been fitted up 
where the dialects are studied experimentally and philological 
evolution can be observed and recorded as it actually takes 
place. The room is full of queer phonetic apparatus and 
phonographic records of Catalan ‘‘ qu’ara es parla,” in a form 
approaching its pristine purity, in the country districts of 
central Catalonia. The great difficulty, as Professor Pompeu 
Fabra pointed out, is that many Catalans seem not to be 
aware that there is a literary language. Catalan has come 
down from the Middle Ages fundamentally unchanged, in 
spite of superficial variations in dialect. The great problem 
of the “‘ Renaixenga ’’ was the formation of a literary language 
which should not be based on one dialect more than another 
or on a mixture of all the dialects, but should be an artificial 
language of deliberately selected words, forms and construc- 
tions—the language of medieval writers like Ramon Llull 
(Lully), Bernat Metge and Auziads March, renewed and 
invigorated by carefully chosen importations from all the 
dialects, and (it might be added) from all European languages, 
except Castilian. It is a mistake to call this literary language 
““ Barcelonese,”’ as some Catalans do. “ Barceloni”’ is the 
most uncouth and difficult of all Catalan dialects. 

This touches on the fundamental problem of a literary 
language. Catalan has been developed and purged of much 
of its medieval crudity by the philologists and poets—men 
who have a sense of scholarship and a feeling for the beauty of 
words. The ugly, slipshod language of the street and the 
railway carriage is spoken by people who are not interested in 
the beauty of sound as long as they can make their meaning 
clear to their friends, and (who knows ?) remain unintelligible 
to the stranger from London, or Madrid, who may be sitting 
opposite them. ‘ Barcelona?’ said a shoeblack to me in 
Avila. ‘“ But, ¢ sabe usted? they are Catalans, whom not 
even God can understand!” It is part of the delight of 
travelling in the Castiles, as in Tuscany, that nearly every one, 
however ill-educated, has a conscious pride in the language 
which he speaks so beautifully. The pride of Catalans takes 
other, more tangible forms; most of them have no time to 
bother about a literary language, and cannot understand that 
it is possible for men to write in the newspapers and yet be 
almost illiterate. The literary men in Catalonia are deter- 
mined not to descend to the level of ‘‘ Barceloni,’”’ and are 
doing all that education and example can do to improve the 
diction of their compatriots; yet an unprejudiced observer 
cannot but regret that their ideal includes the upbringing 
of a generation of children which will speak correct Catalan, 
but no Castilian. 

A Parnassian beauty of expression is characteristic of the 
two modern poets on whom the mantle of Maragall has fallen. 
Though standing poles apart in some respects, they represent 
different tendencies of the greatest of Catalan poets. Josep 
Carner is a fervent Catholic with a tendency to be popular 
rather than obscure; he has a vocabulary of extraordinary 
richness and variety, full of old words and country phrases. 
Under his influence another poet, Josep M. de Sagarra, has 
abandoned Castilian for Catalan. J. M. Lépez Picé is unlike 
Carner in all respects except in the exquisite finish of his verse. 
Yet he has great facility, and a technique which enables him 
to write in all metres with ease and fluency. He is the sort 
of person who writes a poem every day of the year, and now 
and again publishes a selection of the best of them—and his 
best is very good. He is editor of the Revista Catalana. His 
attitude towards the European situation is something akin to 
that of Romain Rolland; and his noble utterances on a war 
which, to a people placed as the Catalans are, seemed to have 
most of the features of civil strife, have raised the Revista to 
a position of international importance. He is assisted by 
Carles Riba, a man of wide culture and exquisite sensibility 
whose ‘“‘ Primer Llibre d’Estances’’ showed him to possess 
the qualities of a true poet. Perhaps the best idea of the 
richness and flexibility of modern Catalan may be obtained 
from the translation of ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” by M. Morera i 
Galicia, or from the ‘‘ Sonets i Odes’ which Maria Manent 
has translated from Keats. | oe P 
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COLLINS’ LIST 


The Book of the Moment. 


IRISH IMPRESSIONS 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Chesterton says many fine things finely in 
his book on Ireland. His book is most valuable 
. there are enough lightning-flashes in it to 
make it necessary for everybody to read it.’’—The 
Daily News. 











Ready Immediately 


THE GARDEN or PEACE 
A MEDLEY IN QUIETUDE 
By F. LITTLEMORE. 


A thoroughly unconventional book, amusingly 
and delightfully written, illustrated by photographs 
of a lovely garden. tos. 6d. net. 


AMONG ITALIAN 
PEASANTS 


Written and Illustrated by TONY CYRIAX. 
Introduction by MUIRHEAD BONE. 
It is not too much to claim for this book that it 
gives an entirely new view of Italy. The illustra- 
tions are remarkable. I2s. 6d. net 


MARCHING ON TAN GA 


New Edition. 
By F. BRETT YOUNG, with six plates in colour 
by J. E. SUTCLIFFE. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


POEMS: 1916-1918 


By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG, Author of 
“The Young Physician,” &c. 5s. net. 


POEMS: IN TIME OF WAR, 


IN TIME OF PEACE 
By C. KENNETT BURROW. 5s. net. 


Crown 8vo. NOVELS 7s. od. net. 
THE YOUNG PHYSICIAN F. Brett Young 
MADELEINE (2nd Impr.) Hope Mirrlees 
NEW WINE A. and E. Castle 
TRUE LOVE Allan Monkhouse 
THE HUMAN CIRCUS J. Mills Whitham 
THE PLAIN GIRL’S TALE — 7s. 6d. met. 

H. H. Bashford 

















Ready Shortly. 


COUSIN PHILIP Mrs, Humphry Ward 
FULL CIRCLE Mary Agnes Hamilton 
SIR LIMPIDUS Marmaduke Pickthall 


COLLINS, 48 PALL MALL 




















The Latest from Odhams’ List 


A remarkable series of new novels by famous authors is a 
feature of Odhams’ Autumn List. Fine interesting fiction 
written with wonderful skill and insight and teeming with life 
and vitality. The reading public will be grateful for new 
plots and new “situations” that will live in the memory. 


@ J 


esnnennds 


&itAe's.Morice GERARD. 


7/- net. 


A moving endearing romance written in Mr. Gerard’s finest 
/ vein. An example of that literary craftsmanship which has 
4 placed the author amongst the greatest of modern novelists. 


The Wife Whom God 
Forgot CECIL H. BULLIVANT 


7/- net. 


A new masterpiece by the most popular serial 
writer of the day. Deals with a big emotional 
problem which cannot fail to arrest the atten- 


tion of the thinking reader. 


é¢ PAN.’’ 6/ net. 


A dainty fascinating book by an author who has leapt 
into fame as a master of the art of romantic fiction. 
Full of life and ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ from cover to cover. 


She Loudwater 
Mystery. EpcAR JEPSON 


7/- net. 
A finely-constructed story of the mysterious murder of 
an English peer. No more baffling problem has ever 
been set before the reader who will need all his skill to 
discover the secret before the last few pages of the book. 


































: Y% Stark — sristan iii 


BN. Adapted BY EDGAR JEPSON ¢6/- vet. 
3 A wonderful detective story showing how the 
deductive skill and intuition of a woman helped in 
the unravelling of an intricate plot. Mathilde 
Gourgeot is more than worthy to rank with 
& = Lecocq and Sherlock Holmes. 





Other Works by Famous Authors Now Ready. 


Crimes of Old London. Marjorie Bowen. 6s. net. 
The King’s Incognito. William Le Queux. 6s. net. 
The Philanthropic Burglar. ** Rita.” 6s. net. 
The Countess of Zelle. Morice Gerard. 6s. net. 





Forthcoming Events. 
. The Romance of Madame Tussaud’s. J.T.Tussaud. 21s. 0d. net. 
The publishing event of the season. This fascinating volume—full of good 
stories of famous sitters full of romance full of revelation—lifts the veil from 
many an historic personage previously shrouded from public view by the cloak 
of greatness. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 32 full-page original illustrations. Ready 
in December. 
The Auction of Souls. Aurora Nardiganian. 2s. net. 

A complete revelation of Turkish atrocities in Armenia. Originally published in 


America for private distribution and shortly to be shown at Town Halls etc. 
as an educational film. Grim and ghz astly as it is in almost every detail it is 
yet a book that everyone should possess as an indelible record of a nation of 


which we were once Allies. 


Put your none on the Frce List 


for AUTUMN CATALOGUE, Every volume an ideal gift book. 
If you see the imprint ODHAMS on a book 
it is a guarantee that itis a 
From Libraries Bookstalls and Booksellers 


ODHAMS LTID., 39, King Street, 
Covent Garden = - London, W.C.2, 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. : 


Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 

Moseley (Sydney A.). AN AMAZING SEANCE, AND AN EXPOSURE. 
With an introduction by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
Sampson Low, 1919. 7} in. 166 pp. pors, 3/n. 133.1 

In this volume Mr. Moseley describes hisexperiences as an 
investigator of psychical phenomena. The first half of the 
book is devoted to the Thomas brothers, the Welsh mediums, 
who, some months ago, gave a display of their powers under 
test conditions laid down by the Daijy Express. A number 
of well-known people, including Lady Diana Manners, were 
present at this séance. A shirt suspender, a pair of braces 

and a brooch were scattered among the audience, and a 

luminous form was observed by Lady Diana and Colonel 

Lowther. Opinions on the genuineness of the phenomena 

varied from perfect faith to total scepticism. Mr. Moseley 

inclines towards belief. It is true that Sir Arthur Conan 

Doyle’s famous ‘“‘ Mrs. B.”’ failed to convince him; but 

other mediums have inspired him with confidence in the 

reality of psychical phenomena. 

Wickwar (J. W.). THE Guost Wortp: its realities, appa- 
ritions, and spooks. Jarrolds [1919]. 7 in. 158 pp., 
2/6 n. 133.1 

A collection of narratives dealing with various alleged 
weird happenings. In the concluding remarks the author 
declares that, apart from the numerous instances which go to 
show that ghostly appearances are mere creations of the mind 
which sees them, there is litthe known evidence available, 
either for their acceptable explanation or final solution. 


200 RELIGION. 


The Valley of Vision. With preface by the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. Methuen [1919]. 7 in. 86 pp., 3/6 n. 242 
Written by a Sister of the Scottish Church, “‘ this record of 
things seen and experienced in the spiritual world ’’ contains 
many passages of mystic vision that are obviously the sincere 
testimony of a devout worshipper to whom the world of sense 
is not more real than the world of eternal ideas, the finite 
than the infinite. 


*Walker (Williston). A History oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1919. 8} in. 638 pp. maps, 
bibliog. index, 14/ n. 270 

The author divides this compendious history into seven 
periods: 1, from the beginnings to the Gnostic crisis ; 2, from 
the Gnostic crisis to Constantine ; 3, the period of the Imperial 

State Church ; 4, the Middle Age to the close of the Investiture 

controversy ; 5, the later Middle Age; 6, the Reformation ; 

and, 7, the transition to the ‘‘ Modern Religious Situation.”’ 

Professor Walker directs attention to the growth of doctrine 

and the modification of Christian thought. The book is 

provided with a valuable bibliography and several clear maps. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 

Lippmann (Walter). THe PotiticaL SCENE: an essay on 
the victory of 1918. Allen & Unwin, 1919. 8 in. 138 pp. 
apps. boards, 5/ n. 327,4 

An essay in ten chapters, the purpose of which is to show 
that if Europe is to reconstruct itself in the face of the inter- 
national revolution, the Western democracies must devote 
themselves unreservedly to the making of a co-operative 
peace. The three influences at work in the world are described 
by the author as reaction, reconstruction, and revolution ; 


and from these, he remarks, “‘ the political scene is engendered.”’ 
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Mark (Thiselton), Erriciency IpEALS: a short study of 
the principles of ‘‘ Scientific Management.” Werner 
Laurie {1919}. 8 in. 127 pp. app. index, 2/6 n. 331 

As the result of a study of the principles of business manage- 
ment in America and several other countries, the author 
summarizes the proposals which are indicated by the general 
term ‘ scientific management,’’ and amount to systematized 
industrial co-ordination and co-operation. A noteworthy 
section of Dr. Mark’s book is that in which he discusses 
the ideal as an industrial factor. Among the topics considered 
are rewards for efficiency, and the relations between education 
and industry. The author denies that efficiency methods 
are a mere “speeding-up’’ device, comparable with the 
payment of foremen by results and the like. An “ ideal, 
not a method,” ‘‘a philosophy, not a routine ’’—that is the 
keynote of the author’s interpretation. 


PHILOLOGY. 

*Bridges (Robert) .ON ENGLISH HOMOPHONEs (S.P.E. Tract 2). 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1919. 9 in. 48 pp. paper, 
2/6 n. 420.4 

A review will appear. 

S.P.E. Tract 1: PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT; List oF 
MEMBERS, Oct., 1919. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1919, 
9 in. 15 pp. paper. 420.6 

See leading article, p. 1177. 
800 LITERATURE. 


Curet (Francisco de P.). EL ARTE DRAMATICO EN EL RESURGIR 
DE CataLtufa (‘‘ Biblioteca de Cultura Moderna y 
Contemporanea ’’). Barcelona, Editorial Minerva {1918}, 
73 in. 408 pp., 3 ptas. 862.5 

This is not a political tract, but a work of real learning and 
scholarship. The greater part of it is devoted, naturally, 
to the nineteenth century, and the works which prepared the 
way for Guimera and Rusifiol; but the writer does not make 
the mistake to which Catalan writers are often liable, of 
neglecting the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries on the 
plea that Catalan culture in those days had no real existence. 

The book is an example of how social history and the history 

of the fine arts may be studied together to the advantage of 

both. 


Fisher (A. Hugh). THe MARRIAGE OF ILARIO: a conceited 
comedy. Selwyn & Blount [1919]. 74 in. 64 pps 
paper, 1/6 n. 822.9 

A pretty little comedy of the Italian Renaissance, written, 
for the most part, in blank verse that rises at moments to real 
poetical distinction. Mr. Fisher’s comedy is a good deal more 
alive than the average poetic play. Whether it would act 
well seems doubtful, as, to judge at least from reading it, the 
stagecraft is of a somewhat rudimentary character. 

Fucini (Renato) (Neri Tanfucio). Napori A Occhio Nupo: 
lettere ad un amico. 2a edizione corretta dall’ autore, 
con prefazione del sen. Giustino Fortunato. Roma, 
La Voce, Trinita Monti. 8 in. 197 pp. paper, 5lire. 856 

See review, p. 1200. 

*Jonson (Ben). BrN JoNson’s EveERY MAN IN His Humovwr. 
Edited by Percy Simpson. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1919. 8 in. 239 pp., 6/ n. 822.34 

See review, p. 1180. 

London (Jack). THe Human Drirt. Mills & Boon {1919}. 
8 in. 190 pp., 6/ n. 818.5 

Jack London’s ideas on alternate eras of evolution and 
dissolution in the history of humanity, based on Herbert 

Spencer, are propounded in the title-essay, and applied to 

the problems of emigration. There follow descriptive essays 

on small-boat sailing, personal experiences in the two Americas, 

a curtain-raiser entitled ‘‘ A Wicked Woman,”’ and a dramatic 

sketch, ‘‘ The Birth-Mark.’’ The author's forcefu' realism 

and his passion for the sea find characteristic expression. 


*Maeterlinck (Maurice). Mountain Patus. ‘Translated by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. Methuen {1919}. 7} in. 
278 pp., 6/ 844.9 

“Corinth on my right hand, something else on my left ""— 
the consolations of philosophy are, we imagine, as little 
effectual to-day as they were in Cicero’s time or when my 

Uncle Toby so sadly failed to respond to Mr. Shandy’s noble 

allusion to the classics. But it may be that the mysticism 
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BROADWAY HOUSE FORTHCOMING BOOKS 








JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS AND THE SUBJECTS 
THEY ILLUSTRATE. By BasiL Stewart. With 
77 Plates (7 in Colours). Lge. 4to. 

THE CATHEDRAL OF REIMS: the Story of a German 
Crime. By M. LanprriEevux, Bishop of Dijon and 
Archpriest of Reims Cathedral, 1912-16. 

WONDERS OF INSECT LIFE: Details of the Habits 
and Structure of Insects illustrated by the Camera 
and the Microscope. By J. H. CRABTREE, F.R.P.S. 
32 original illustrations. 

TIMBERS AND THEIR USES. By WreEN WINN. 
With a Series of fine Illustrations of Grains of 
Wood. S8vo, about 10s. 6d. net. 

AGRICULTURE AND THE FARMING BUSINESS. 
By O. H. Berenson and G. H. BeEtTTs. 244 
Illustrations. Thick S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE HUMAN MOTOR AND THE SCIENTIFIC 
FOUNDATIONS OF LABOUR. By JuLEs Amar, 
D.Sc. 309 Illustrations. Lge. 8vo. 


THE WORKING LIFE OF ENGLISHWOMEN IN THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF OCCULTISM. By Lewis 
SPENCE. A large 4to volume, of some 500 pages 
in double-column, with a series of illustrations 
from ancient sources. About 25s. net. 


A THEORY OF THE MECHANISM OF SURVIVAL : 
the Fourth Dimension and its Applications. By 
W. WuHaTELY SMITH. With several figures. About 
5s. 


THE NURSERIES OF HEAVEN: a Series of Essays 
by various writers concerning the Future Life 
of Children, with Experiences of their Manifestation 
after Death. Edited by Rev. G. VALE OWEN 
and H. A. Da.tas. 5s. net. 

TOTEM AND TABOO: Resemblances between the 
Psychic Lives of Savages and Neurotics. 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILD’S UNCONSCIOUS MIND. By WILFRID 
Lay, Ph.D. 


S8vo, about 10s. 6d. net. 


about 10s. 6d. net. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By ALIcE CLARK. 


ANIMAL FOOD-STUFFS : their Production and Con- 
sumption, with special reference to the British 
Empire. By E. W. SHANAHAN, D.Sc. Econ. 8vo, 





PSYCHOLOGY OF THE NORMAL AND SUBNORMAL. 


By H. H. Gopparp, A., Director Ohio Bureau of 
Juvenile Research; formerly Director Vineland 
Laboratory for the Investigation of Feeble- 
mindedness. Lge. S8vo, 48 plates and figures, 
Bibliography and Index. 25s. net. 


BROADWAY HOUSE, 68-74, CARTER LANE, E.C. 














MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 





By the Author of “Regiment of Women.”’ 
Legend. 
By CLEMENCE DANE. 6s. net. 

““Legend’ is, without any doubt, a superbly exciting 

tour de force.’’—Daily Mail. 
Max Beerbohm’s New Book. 

Seven Men. 7s. net 

“ Each is an exquisite caricature.’”’—Daily Mail. 








First Impression Exhausted ; Second in the Press. 
Reynard the Fox. 





By JOHN MASEFIELD. 5s. net. 
‘This is one of the most English poems ever written, an 
epic of the soil and of those who gallop over it.” —The Times. 


The War Poems of 
Seigfried Sassoon 


F’cap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Poland the Unknown. 
By K. WALISZEWSKI. 10s. 6d. net. 


An interesting and authoritative account of perhaps the 
_— known country in Europe—her history, politics, and 
uture. 


NEW HEINEMANN NOVELS 7s. net, 
SAINT’S PROGRESS. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 7s. 6d. net. 
MY ANTONIA. 
By WILLA S. CATHER. 


AGAINST THE GRAIN. 
By C. A. DAWSON-SCOTT. 


STORM. IN A TEACUP. 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 








WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C.2. 











The Poetry Bookshop 
GEORGIAN 
POETRY 
1918—191Q. 


ORANGE BOARDS. CROWN 8vo. 6s. net. 

















Uniform with the above. 


Thirteenth Thousand. 
GEORGIAN POETRY (I) 1911-12 


BROWN BOARDS. CROWN 8vo. 6s. net. 











Twelfth Thousand. 
GEORGIAN POETRY (Il) 1913-15 


BLUE BOARDS. CROWN 8vo. 6s. net. 








Eleventh Thousand. 
GEORGIAN POETRY (III) 1916-17 


GREEN BOARDS. CROWN 8vo. 6s. net. 








35, DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD’ 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
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and mystery with which M. Maeterlinck oracularly clothes 
himself will prove a little more consoling, if less dignified, than 
the chilly Stoicism of Atticus. For the Stoics provided hard 
and indigestible fare; but M. Maeterlinck gives mankind 
what it wants—veiled figures, sublimity and not too much 
meaning. By those who enjoy brooding over the cosmos, who 
are interested in Fate and the Larger Powers, M. Maeterlinck’s 
essays on ‘‘ The Great Revelation,’’ ‘‘ Karma ’’ and ‘“‘ Messages 
from beyond the Grave” will be read with interest and 
pleasure. 


*Romains (Jules). PuissANCES DE Paris. Paris, Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise, 1919. 7 in. 157 pp. paper, 4fr. 50. 844.9 


A reprint of the remarkable book of sketches of Paris with 
which M. Romains first gained fame as a prose writer. The 
original edition, published by Figuiére, has long been difficult 
to obtain. 


*Smith (G. Gregory). BEN Jonson (‘‘ English Men of Letters ’’), 
Macmillan, 1919. 7} in. 316 pp. index, 3/ n. 822.34 
See review, p. 1180. 


POETRY 
Gibson (Wilfrid Wilson). TwrEnty-THREE SELECTED POEMS 
(‘ The Westminster Classics,’ 2). ‘‘Athenzum’’ Litera- 
ture Dept. [1919], 64 in. 48 pp. paper, 6d. n. 821.9 
In the notice last week the price was wrongly stated as 1/6. 


Keats (John). Sonrts1OpEs (‘“‘ Publicacions de ‘ La Revista’ : 
Colleccié de Lirics Mundials,” no. 4). Trad. de Maria 
Manent; prefaci d’Eugeni d’Ors. Barcelona, ‘ La 
Revista,’’ Antoni Lépez, Olm, 8, 1919. 8} in. 83 pp. 
paper, 3 pessetes. 821.78 

See Letter from Spain, ante, p. 1204. 


Kitchin (C. H. B.). Curtratns. Oxford, Blackwell, 1919. 
63 in. 24 pp. paper, 1/6n. 821.9 
Mr. Kitchin has a tendency to become rather eighteen- 
ninetyish in his weaker moments ; he is a little too weary, or 
sometimes, as in ‘‘ Chinese Night ’’ or ‘‘ Violin,’’ a little too 
exquisitely perverse. But when he is himself he can write 
poetry of grave melodiousness. This little piece, ‘‘ Somme 
Film, 1916," makes us hope for something interesting in 
a future book : 
There is no cause, sweet wanderers in the dark, 
For you to cry aloud from cypress trees 
To a forgetful world : since you are seen 
Of all twice nightly at the cinema, 
While the munition-makers clap their hands. 


La Rochelle (Pierre Drieu), INTERROGATION. Paris, Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise, 1917. 8} in. 101 pp. paper, 3fr. 841.9 
See review, p. 1202. 


*Machado (Antonio). Porsias CompLetas (‘‘ Publicaciones de 
la Residencia de Estudiantes ’’). Madrid, 1917. 7} in. 
268 pp., 4 ptas. 861.6 


It is to be hoped that by ‘‘ Poesias completas ’’ is to be 
understood ‘collected poems,’’ and not that this is 
Sr. Machado’s farewell to poesy. The virile genius of this 
Ei — Spanish of poets’’ can hardly yet have exhausted 
itself. 


*Romains (Jules). Europr. Paris, Nouvelle Revue Frangaise 
(1919). 7} in. 85 pp. paper, 4fr. 841.9 

A third edition of the moving poem which was reviewed at 
length in THE ATHEN2EUM, May 23, 1919, and which is now 
for the first time made accessible to the general public, since 
the first edition was of only 100 copies, and the second of 500. 


Sitwell (Osbert).§ ArGONAUT AND JUGGERNAUT. Chatto & 
Windus, 1919. 8 in. 123 pp., 5/ n. 821.9 


Poems by one of the more notable exponents of the modern 
manner, who seems as yet to be uncertain both of his aim 
and method. This uncertainty is far less evident, however, 
in one or two of the satirical verses at the end of the book. 
We regret very much that Mr. Sitwell has not republished 
a little masterpiece in this kind concerning the English inter- 
vention in Russia in which the phrase ‘‘ It hurts us more than 
it hurts you ’’ was conspicuous. 
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822.33 SHAKESPEARE. 


Shakespeare (William). VENUS 1 ADonis (‘ Publicacions 
de ‘La Revista’: Colleccié6 de Lirics Mundials,”’ no, 1) 
Traducciéd de M{agi] Morera i Galicia ; prefaci de Josep 
Carner. Segona edicié. Barcelona, ‘“‘La Revista” 
Antoni Lépez, Olm, 8, 1919. 8} in. 65 pp. paper 
2.50 pessetes. . 822.33 

See Letter from Spain, ante, p. 1204. 


FICTION. 

Allatini (R.). Requiem. Secker, 1919. 8 in. 248 pp., 7/n, 

It is unusual to find Mr. Secker’s imprint upon a novel so 
naive or so deliberately unreal as this. The characters are 
sketchily romantic, and the Fitzroy Street Bohemia in which 
the hero commences the familiar process of finding himself 
would only be tolerable as caricature. Of such an intention 
we find no trace in the author's treatment. However, judged 
by other standards than those we have learned to expect 
from this publisher, it is up to the average of novels for 
suburban consumption. 


® 
Benson (Stella). Livinc ALone. Macmillan, 1919. 7} in, 
276 pp., 6/ n. 

See review, p. 1187. 

Callaghan (Stella), THe LitTtLe GREEN GATE. Constable 
[1919]. 7in. 267 pp., 2/n. 

This love-story for girls was first published in 1911. 

Camborne (Philip). Circuits. Methuen [1919]. 7% in. 325 
pp., 6/- n. 

The three years’ circuit system of the Wesleyan Methodists, 
though on the whole it works well, is not universally popular, 
and it forces the majority of ministers to lead somewhat 
nomadic lives. Mr. Camborne’s book gives an idea of the 
wanderings of a Wesleyan minister from town to town, and 
depicts various types of officials connected with Methodist 
churches. Several love episodes are introduced; and the 
book is readable as well as informative. 


Castle (Agnes and Egerton). New Wine. Collins [1919]. 
8in. 317 pp., 7/n. 

These experienced collaborators pour new wine again into 
the old romantic bottles. Descendant of the ancient Irish 
nobility, but brought up among peasants on the West Coast, 
where he imbibes the folk-lore and mysticism which even 
devout Catholics still cherish, Shane suddenly comes into 
a great inheritance, and is plunged into the most up-to-date 
English society, to be followed by the perils of an airman’s life 
in the great war. His creators lead him back eventually to 
his native home and his love. 


Ervine (St. John G.). CHANGING Winbs. Allen & Unwin 
{1919}. 7}in. 571 pp., 7/n. 
The third impression of the story noticed in THE ATHENZUM 
for May, 1917. 


Gaskell (Lady Catherine Milnes), A Woman's Sour. Hurst 
& Blackett [1919]. 9 in. 329 pp., 16/ n. 

In the guise of fiction this book is an appealing record, move 
or less in diary form, of the experiences of some ladies who 
during the war were in charge of a country house made into 
a military hospital. ‘‘ Lord Fairford,’’ the owner of the man- 
sion, goes to the front in command of a troop of horse, and is 
killed. The narrative embodies the thoughts of the writer 
upon the war, and there are numerous stories of German 
cruelties, told by soldiers in the hospital. 

Gurdon (John E.). Over AND ABove. Collins [1919). 
256 pp., 7/6 n. 

This story describes with verisimilitude the work and play 
of an aerial fighting squadron during the war. The author is 
particularly successful in portraying the change of the mental 
outlook of the hero and his companions in the course of their 
exploits. 

*Harker (L. Allen). ALLEGRA. Murray, 1919. 8in. 318 pp. 
7/ Nn. 

The unconscious self-revelation of the literary art is 4 
cardinal motive in this example of Mrs. Allen Harker’s genuine 
talent. Allegra throws up the playwright who dramatized 
a trashy novel and made it worth her taking the leading part, 
then falls in love with the original author ; but her revulsion 
is complete when he sends her the rest of his works. Allegra 
wisely sticks to the stage. 


7} in. 
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University of London Press 


The SWINEY PRIZE for 1919. 


Crime and Criminals, Being the Jurisprudence of 
Crime—Medical, Biological, and Psychological. 
By CHARLES MERCIER, M.D., F.R.C.P., &c. 
«.. Dr. Mercier is to be warmly congratulated on an outspoken fearless 
piece of work which serves to clear away much of the ‘ hot air’—to use an 
effective modern colloquialism—that has obscured for so long the plain truth 


about crime and criminals.” 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. Postage, 6d. extra. 


Everyman’s Chemistry, The Chemist’s point of view and 
his recent work told for the Layman. 
By ELLWOOD HENDRICK. 

The Times, in a two-column review.—‘‘ We commend the volume heartily 
to a wide circle of readers.” . 

Dr. J. L. PATON, of Manchester.—‘‘ I think the book ought to be distinctly 
useful in the attempt to familiarize our young boys, especially classical boys, 
with some of the staple processes of the application of chemistry to production 
and the methods of scientific discovery. It is quite a live book.” 

Second Edition. With Illus., 88. 6d. net. Postage, 6d. extra. 


Chemistry for Everyday Life: or Opportunities in 


Chemistry. By ELLWOOD HENDRICK, author of “ Every- 


man’s Chemistry.” ; ; f 
The purpose of this volume is to show how much chemistry is needed in 
nearly every walk of life by the man who thinks about his work. It also 
shows how the knowledge applies just as much, whether the man is particu- 
larly interested in the manufacturing or selling side. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


A Manual of the Electro-Chemical Treatment 

of Seeds. With many plates showing the same seeds 
electrified and unelectrified. By CHARLES MERCIER, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., &c. 


The Field.—*‘ The volume is concise, lucid and instructive.” ae 
The book is written as the result of expert opinion and careful examination 
of the process by leading agriculturalists as well as representatives from many 


Foreign Governments. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Human and Industrial Efficiency, By HENRY 
CHELLEW, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., Lecturer, London School of 
Economics. With a Preface by the Right Hon. Lord 


SYDENHAM, F.R.S. 
This volume will mark the new era in which the scientific method is applied to 
the problems of industrv and commerce. 
Cloth. 38, 6d. net. 


“418, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Elkin Mathews’ New Books and New Editions 





LORD DUNSANY’S WORKS 
Uniform in Imperial, 16mo. 
UNHAPPY FAR-OFF THINGS. 5s. net. 
[Ready on Monday. 


A series of Tales in Lord Dunsany’s usual inimitable manner. 


THE GODS OF PEGANA. With 8 _ Photo- 
gravures by S.H.Sime. 7s.6d.net. [Third Edition. 
THE BOOK OF WONDER. With 10 Illustrations 
by S. H. Sime. 7s. 6d. net. [Second Thousand. 


TALES OF WONDER. With 6 Illustrations by 
S. H. Sime. 6s. net. [Second Thousand. 


FIFTY-ONE TALES. With Portrait in Photo- 


gravure. 5s. net. [Third Thousand. 


PROFESSOR MOORMAN’S WORKS (the late): 
Uniform in Cr. 8vo. 

PLAYS OF THE RIDINGS (An All Souls’ Night’s 
Dream; Potter Thompson ; The Ewe Lamb.) Cloth. 
3s. 6d. net ; Wrappers, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready next week, 


SONGS OF THE RIDINGS. Cloth. 3s. net. 
Wrappers, 2s. net. [Third Thousand. 


‘““RED BAND’’: A Prisoner of Pentonville. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Wrappers, 2s. 6d. 








net. [Ready Next Week. 
Distinguished critics who have read the poem in MS. have been impressed 
by its poignancy, strength and beauty of expression, predicting for it a 
high place among prison books—and one of them has not hesitated to 
compare it with Oscar Wilde’s ‘“‘ Ballad of Reading Jail.” 


W. ROBERT HALL: The Heart of a Mystic. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; [Wrappers, 2s. 6d. net. 


Like his former book—‘“‘ Glimpses of the Unseen ’’—this has the same 
deep spirituality, literary beauty and distinction. 


M. C. URCH: The City of Dreams. With Illus- 
trations by M. M. Gell. Cr. 8vo. Paper boards, 5s. net. 
[Ready this Week. 





London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Cork Street, W.1 








RIDER’S NEW LIST. 


Just Published. 


EMERSON AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. 
By J. ARTHUR HILL, Author of ‘‘ New Evidences in 
Psychical Research,” etc. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net, 

“ An appreciative and intelligent study.’’—Scotsman. 


EVERYDAY EFFICIENCY: 

A Practical Guide to Efficient Living. 
Written for the ordinary man or woman by FORBES 
LINDSAY, Author of “ Efficiency,” etc. Cr.g 8vo. 
Crimson Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

“Extremely sensible.’’—Atheneum. 


THE DOMINION OF HEALTH. 
By HELEN BOULNOIS. Cr. 8vo. Uniform with 
“The Mind and Body Handbooks.” ls. 6d. net. 
“ Helen Boulnois has written quite a little classic delicatel 
phrased and vigourously thought out.’’—Liverpool Weekjy 
Post. : 


LAST LETTERS FROM THE LIVING 
DEAD MAN. 


Written down by ELSA BARKER, with an Introduction. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 


IS SPIRITUALISM OF THE DEVIL? 
By the Rev. F. FIELDING-OULD, M.A. _ Introduction 
by Sir ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. Cr. 8vo. Paper. 
ls. 6d. net. 

THEOPHRASTUS PARACELSUS: 


Medizval Alchemist. 
By W. P. SWAINSON. Cr. 8vo. Paper. ls. 3d. net. 


Write for Rider’s Latest Catalogue. 


WILLIAM RIDER & SONS, LTD., 8, Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 














INTERESTING BOOKS. 
ROMANCES OF OLD JAPAN 


By MADAME YUKIO OZAKI. With 32 Full Page 
Coloured and Black and White Illustrations. In 
Artistic Box. 30/- net. 

“‘ Quaint, tragical, tender, and poetic tales that promise 
to haunt one’s memory; full-page pictures, so exquisitely 
coloured that one plans to frame them the season 
will see nothing more artistic than this recherché volume.” 

—DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 


PROBLEMS OF THE ACTOR 
By LOUIS CALVERT. With Introduction by H. B- 
IRVING. 7/- net. 

“There is not a page of it which is not filled with sound 
sense and the fruits of ripe experience. I would put this 
book of Mr. Calvert’s into the hands of every dramatic 
student.’’—H. B. Irvine. 


NEW CHILDREN'S BOOKS 
VALENTINE AND ORSON 


A Famous Old French Romance. 
Retold by S. R. LITTLEWOOD. With eight coloured 
illustrations. 7/6 net, 


TONY O’DREAMS 


By M. NIGHTINGALE. With eight coloured plates 


and one hundred pen drawings. 7/6 net. 
NEW GOLFING BOOKS. Each 2/6 net. 
SUPER-GOLF 


By R. BROWNING. 


GOLF’S LITTLE IRONIES 


By HARRY FULFORD. 


THE GOLF ARCHITECT 
By |DR. A. MACKENZIE. 


Of all Booksellers. 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO.. LTD 
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* Jepson (Edgar). THE LouDWATER MysTErRY. Odhams [1919]. 
74in. 288 pp., 7/ n. 

“‘Mr. Jepson tells the story of the mysterious murder of 
an English peer. That murder is a genuine problem. The 
reader's natural detective instinct is kept at full stretch 
throughout it, yet when the solution of the problem does 
come it is not in the least far-fetched or extravagant. The 
people in the book are live people, not mere puppets stuck in 
amystery. There is laughter in it and tears ; and a charming 
love-story, often verging on the tragic, is inextricably bound 
up with the mystery of the murder.’’ That is what the 
publisher says of ‘‘ The Loudwater Mystery ’’; for the first 
time in our lives we have nothing to add or alter in this adver- 
tisement. We close the book with a genuine regret that a 
gift so real as Mr. Jepson’s cannot be more economically used. 


Ludovici (Anthony M.). CATHERINE DoyLe: the romance of 
a thrice-married lady. Hutchinson [1919]. 7} in. 
288 pp., 6/9 n. 

A story of a fascinating “‘ tea-girl ’’ who has three husbands. 
The first is a distinguished Egyptologist, who dies of 
consumption; the second is a Lambeth florist, “‘a fine 
animal,’ who commits suicide after an intrigue with his 
sister-in-law ; and the third is a rich man who has always 
loved the heroine. 

Shanks (Edward). THe OL_p INDISPENSABLES. Secker, 1919. 
8 in. 256 pp., 7/ n. Ks 

A very amusing tale of the habits and behaviour of the 
denizens of the Circumvention Branch of the Circumlocution 
Office. Mr. Shanks handles his farcical situations well, and 
though we imagine that he owes a good deal to Mr. Belloc, 
his story stands on its own merits. It is only when we think 
of ‘‘ Little Dorrit’’ that the flimsiness of his characters 
becomes noticeable. 

Wilson (Romer). IF ALL THESE YOUNG MEN. Methuen 
[1919]. 74 in. 287 pp., 7/ n. 

See review, p. 1187. 

Wodehouse (P. G.). A DamseEL IN DistreEss. Jenkins, 1920. 
73 in. 319 pp., 6/ n. 

An unconventional peer; an agreeable musical composer, 
who has various funny experiences ; the peer’s daughter, who 
has some unusual adventures during a search for a man she 
has met in Wales; and an autocratic widow—these are a few 
of the amusing people who fill the pages of Mr. Wodehouse’s 
very entertaining book. 

920 BIOGRAPHY. 
*Conrad (Joseph). A PERSONAL ReEcorp. Dent, 1919. 8 in. 
276 pp., 6/n. 920 

A new edition of this delightful book, first published in 1912 
under the title ‘‘Some Reminiscences.’’ Its interest is in- 
creased by anew prefatory note, in which Mr. Conrad seeks to 
remove two impressions which he thinks are current concern- 
ing him: one that he exercised a deliberate choice between 
French and English—‘ the truth of the matter is that my 
faculty to write in English is as natural as any other aptitude 
with which I might have been born ’’—the other that racial 
and historical influences are responsible for much in Mr. 
Conrad’s work which he himself ascribes to the individual. 
We are given two moving glimpses of his father and mother 
in this note. 

Kingston (Charles). FAMOUS MORGANATIC MARRIAGES. 
Stanley Paul {1919). 9 in. 284 pp., 10/6 n. 920 

The cases recorded by the author comprise the matrimonial 
alliances of Queen Christina of Spain with Ferdinand Munoz, 
of the Archduke John Salvator of Austria and Milly Stubel, 
and Prince Oscar of Sweden with Miss Ebba Munck (Prince 
and Princess Bernadotte); also the marriage of the second 
Duke of Cambridge with Miss Louisa Fairbrother (Mrs. 
Fitzgeorge, in whose grave the duke was buried, by his last 
wish), and the union of the German Prince Oscar with the 
Countess Ina von Bassewitz. Of the score of alliances 
reviewed, most seem to have been based upon real affection ; 
and where there was not outside interference they usually 
turned out happily. 

930-990 HISTORY. 
*The Scottish Historical Review; vol. 17, no. 65, October. 
Glasgow, MacLehose, 1919. 10 in. 361 pp., 4/ n. 941 
The most substantial contributions are an_ historical 
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and textual study of Bellenden’s translation of Hector Boece’s 
‘“‘ History,” by Drs. R. W. Chambers and W. W. prt 
and Mr. J. Storer Clouston’s admirable article on the Orkney 
Townships. The first two writers compare the printed 
edition of Bellenden’s Boece (1536) with the Auchinleck 
MS. (1531), which is now at University College, London 
and illustrate in detail the large extent to which the former. 
said to be ‘“‘ newly correckit '’ by Boece himself, differs from 
the older version. 


*Williams (W. Llewelyn). THe MAKING OF MoprRN Watgs:- 
studies in the Tudor settlement of Wales. Macmillan, 
1919. 74 in. 344 pp. index, 6/ n. 942 9 

The Recorder of Cardiff, in this well-organized, walk. 
documented, and well-indexed treatise, studies the processes 
legal, political, and social, by which medieval was trans. 
formed into modern Wales. He devotes much space to the 
story of Catholicism in Wales after the Reformation, and 
to an account of the Courts of Great Session- subjects on 
which far less has been written than on the Council of the 

Marches, the history of Welsh Nonconformity, and other 

main topics. His last chapter deals with the bilingual 

problem. 








_ Typewriting — 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully ang 
promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 

copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Loca]l.— 
Miss Nancy McFartanE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 











YPEWRITING, Is. 1,000 words; carbon copy, 3d. 1,000, 
Nearly 200 testimonials. —EXPEDIENT TYPING Co., 10, Station 
Road, Finsbury Park (facing tube). Established 1909. 





YPEWRITING, 16 1,000 words; typewriting, with cor 
rection, 2 6 1,000 words. 
L. & D. AGENcy (estd. 1906), 11, Charing Cross Chambers, 
Adelphi, London. 





Authors’ Agents, etc. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CHANCERY LaNnE, LoNpbon, W.C.2. 








O YOU WRITE? MSS. typed, corrected and placed. 
Moderate terms.—HArpy, 11, Mornington Crescent, I ondon 





Appointments &c. Wanted 


OUNG LADY well educated, with knowledge of French and 

German, desires post as JUNIOR ASSISTANT in library — 

Box 507, ATHEN2UM ADVERTISEMENT OFFICE, 170, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4 








UCCESSFUL FRENCH DRAMATIST, knowing English, 
would translate and adapt English works; fair terms— 
C. CLAIRMONT, 17, Rue Chaptal, Paris. 





UBLIC LIBRARY ASSISTANT (Male, 19), four years open 
access’ Deweys‘ classification, desires similar position.—Box 
508, ATHENZUM ApvtT. OFFICE, 170, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 





ECTURE ILLUSTRATION.—Lanternist, own outfit, can 
accept engagements, London or near. Slides made. 
References on application—Lervett, 46, Beechcroft Road, S.W.17. 





Lectures 


THE ARTS LEAGUE OF SERVICE—AUTUMN LECTURES. 
MODERN TENDENCIES IN ART. 
At 8.45 p.m. at the Conference Hall, Central Buildings, Westminster. 
Thursday, Nov. 27th, ‘ Music.’ Lecturer, EUGENE 
GOOSSENS, Junr. 
Single Tickets 5s. each (members 50 per cent. reduction). — 
Apply Arts LeaGuE oF SERVvicE, 1, Robert Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.2: Regent 779, and at Booking Office, Central Buildings 
Westminster. 
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Booksellers 
and Catalogues 





ee nl 


Complete Catalogue of BUOK BARGAINS 


NOW READY. Post Free on application to 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LID., S20fers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 


All books are in new condition as when originally published. 
No second-hand books kept. 














OOKS on every conceivable subject. Secondhand, at half- 

prices: New, at best prices. Catalogue free. One of the 

fine stocks of Rare Books and First Editions. State wants, 
Bost bought. 

W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125, Charing Cross Road, London,W.C.2 





Te Cee es iE ee ee 


THE PHC:NIX 


A Society for the presentation o: Old Plays. 


PROGRAMME fitx Season 


FIRST SEASON 





FIRST PRODUCTION on NOV. 23rd and 24th. 


Webster's ‘‘ The Duchess of Malfi.” 


The cast will include Miss CATHLEEN NESBITT, 
Miss EDITH EVANS, Mr. ROBERT FARQUHAR- 
SON, Mr. NICHOLAS HANNEN, Mr. WILLIAM J. 
REA and Mr. ION SWINLEY. 


eS 


SHRRASRSRERR SRA 


9. 
AY 


Second Production :— 


Dryden’s “‘ Marriage & la Mode.’' 
Third Production :— 

Heywood’s ‘‘ The Fair Maid of the West.” 
Fourth Production :— 


Otway’s “ Don Carlos.” 


Fifth Production :—- 
Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Volpone.”’ 


Pe 
Ps 


: 


Sie Jas Sa Bas fas Sa Sa 


Particulars of Membership on application to the 
Secretary. Miss Fredman, 36, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Telephone: Gerrard 6907. 


B08 SUz BUR BBR A Se SB 


eS SSeS Ras SRSA SARS SA Se 


Bey Sa 





Miscellaneous 


SPECIAL SHOW of decorated furniture, pottery, jerkins, 

dalmatics, smocks, dresses and wraps for day and evening 
wear at THE PEASANT SHOP, 41, Devonshire Street, Theobald’s 
Road, W.C.1 (close to Southampton Row). 





Fe® SALE. ‘“ MIND.” Volumes 1-15. Bound “* MIND,” 


(N.S.) Volumes 1-27. Eleven volumes Bound.—Appiy 


J. BRouGu, Hampden House, N.W.1. 
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THE CHELSEA BOOK CLUB. 


English and Foreign Books 
of Art and Belles Lettres. 
Broadsheets and Estampes. 


65, CHEYNE WALK, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
Telephone: Kensington 1950. 








Volumes of FACT, FUN and FICTION from 


JARROLD’S LIST. 


HEALTH IN THE HOME 


A work of practical utility. By Dr. A, KNYVETT GORDON. Crcwn 
8vo. Cloth, 5s, net. 
THE GHOST WORLD 


Apparitions, Spooks, and Spectres. By J. W. WICKWAR (Author 
of “* Dreams—What They Are and,yWhat They Mean.’’). F'’cap. 8vo. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE BETTER YARN 


Some chronicles of the Merrythought Club. By ARTHUR GREENING, 
2s. 6d. net. 
“Very flippant but full of fun.” 


“OLD SPORT”’ 


The Romance of a War Horse. By GEO.GOODCHILD and MAURICE 
MOTTRAM. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK. Cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 


ENCHANTED HEARTS 


A delightful and fascinating story. By DARRAGH ALDRICH. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FAR , CRY 


A fine story of the South Sea Islands. By H. MILNER RIDEOUT. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net 


ST. ANTHONY’S GROVE 


A dramatic tale of artist life. By WILLIAM GARRETT. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE CRICKET 


A brilliant and sparkling story. By MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 
(Author of ‘“ Bambi,” &c.). Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


LOVE’S HANDICAP 


A strongly dramatic tale of to-day. By JOHN A. STEUART. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


NO MAN’S MONEY 


A Romance of India. By H. MILNER RIDEOUT. Qs. 6d. net. 


MY SISTER’S REST CURE 


A piquant story. By NELLA WILLIAMS. 2s. 6d. net. 








JARROLOS, PUBLISHERS (LONOON, LTD., 
10 & 11, Warwick Lane, London, E€.C. 4 

















Art Exhibition 





MATISSE, NEVINSON 
EXHIBITION OF PicTuRES BY MATISSE. 
ScuLpruRE By MATLLOL 
Anp New Patntincs By NEVINSON 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 1) to 6, 


OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES. 

J No. 272.—October, 1919.—Price 5s. 

CONTENTS. 

Group Insurance. By P. H. McCormack, A.I.A., of the Provident 
Mutual Life Assurance Association ; abstract of the Discussion 
on the preceding. 

The American-Canadian Mortality Investigation, 1900-1915. 

Legal Notes. By William Charles Sharman, F.I.A., Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Actuarial Notes: 

Graphic Method of obtaining the Yield on a Redeemable Security. 
By O. F. Diver, M.A., F.I.A 
The Valuation of Victory Bonds held to pay Estate Duty 

Reviews. 

The Institute of Actuaries. 

Obituary. 

Index to Legal Notes. 

Table of Cases Reviewed. 





London: C. & E. Layton, Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 
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GEORGE ALLEN 


AND 


UNWIN, LTD. 





MORE TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CHINESE. 


Cloth 4/§ net. 


By ARTHUR D. WALEY. 


Paper 3/- net. 


‘“‘ The effect of his work is the idiosyncrasy of good translation, a curious mingling of familiarity and strangeness, recognition 


and — "NATION. 


‘‘ Perhaps the most exquisite little tone poem in the book is a literal rendering of an evening piece by Po-Chu-I 
atmospheric charm is, for the ordinary reader, the distinguishing feature of Mr. Waley’s translations.’’—TIMEs. 





Behind the Scenes at the Peace Conference. 


By VERNON BARTLETT. Cloth, 5s. net; Limp, 
3s. 6d. net. [Just Out. 


Across the Blockade. 


A Record of Travels in Enemy Europe. 
By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 2s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Brailsford cannot write anything without art, for he is probably the 
best living English journalist. His book is intensely moving and interesting.” 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


Defective Housing and the Growth of 
Children. 


By J. LAWSON DICK, M.D., F.R.C.S. 3s. 6d. net. 


“This remarkable little book. . . An admirable and most interesting 
monograph. . Will be found invaluable by all, both medical and lay, 
who are concerned in the well-being of the rising generation,’’--MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN. 


The Guild State. 


By G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; Limp, 3s. 6d. net. 


“A very valuable little book. Even those who entirely disagree with it 
will find it a very clear, compact, and picturesque statement of one theory of 
reconstruction.”—G. K. Chesterton in ILLustRATED Lonpon News. 


The Next Step: An Essay on the Missing 
Policeman. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT. 
3s. 6d. net. 
“A picturesque essay on the growth of the principle of Law and its present 


and future application in the place of force to the realm of international affairs.” 
—ATHENZUM. 


The Making of Humanity. 


By ROBERT S. BRIFFAULT. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ He carries lightly the weight of multifarious learning and . achieves 
most by his lofty ideals and the literary ability with which they are presented.” 
—SCOTSMAN. 


The Spirit of Russia. 


Studies in History, Literature and Philosophy. 

By THOS. GARRIGUE MASARYK, First President 
of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. Translated by E. and 
C. PAUL. Two vols. 32s, net. 


the most authoritative work on its subject 


Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; Limp 


“* A standard work. or ae 
existing in England.’’—ATHEN2UM. 





The Salonica Side-Show. 
By V. J. SELIGMAN, Author of ‘‘ Macedonian Musings,” 
With Illustrations and Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


“* His second book is even more instructive and also more amusing than his 
first] was,”’"—SPEcTATOR. 


The Problem of “ Hamlet.” 


By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON. 5s. net. 


“ We are very glad to find “* Hamlet ”’ in the hands of so learned and scrupulous 
a critic as Mr. Robertson. . an admirable essay.’’—ATHENZUM. 


Some Winchester Letters of Lionel 
Johnson. 7s. 6d. net. 


“These letters are radiant with love. . - Se arcely Meredith himself 
has written more wisely on laughter than this schoolboy.’’—TimEs. 


The Trojan Women of Euripides. 


Translated into Rhyming Verse by Prof. GILBERT 
MURRAY. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, is. 6d. net. 


The Ajax of Sophocles. 


Translated by R.C. TREVELYAN. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; Paper, 2s. net. 
“* The translation is excellent the whole work is a delight to read.” 
—EpDvucartTION. 


A Challenge. Poems. 
By the late Lt.-Col. MAITLAND HARDYMAN, D.S.0., 
M.C. 2s, 6d. net 


™ . . Essentially the iilttons of acharacter. His verses burn with 
sincerity, and scorn me ‘re ornament : te lling of the steeling of his soul to duty 
against his doctrines.””—TiMes. 


Clouds and the Sun. Poems. 
By E. CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS. Qs. 6d. net. 


“* Mr. Crawshay Williams can put into telling verse, never cheap or ‘ pretty, 
his own personality and his own clear-cut thoughts and strongly-felt emotions.” 
—TIMEs. 


Poems. 
By BEATRICE MAYOR. 2s. 6d. net. 


“Their unbroken simplicity makes its effect . . one gets not bored 
but rather gripped by their quite unaffected individuality.’ "—TIMEs. 


Schoolboys and Exiles, Poems. 


By GODFREY ELTON. 83s. 6d. net. [Just Ou 


New Novels. 


Two Men. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT. 
Author of ““Owd Bob.” 


Changing Winds. 
By St. JOHN S. ERVINE. [3rd. Imp. 


““Mr. Ervine is one of our wisest and most brilliant young novelists.” 
Datty News. 


7s. net. [Just Out. 


7s. net. 





Fetters. 
By C. S. GOLDINGHAM, 
Author of ‘ The Altruists.’ 


Felicity. 
By KATHERINE HARRINGTON. 6s. 6d. net. 
A First Novel. Reavy Nov. 18. 


7s. net. [Reapy Nov. 18 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 
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